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The Pierce-Arrow Sedan Painted by Edward A. Wilson 
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TIFFANY & Co. . 


JEWELRY OF QUALITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Stocking mileage is some- 
thing to think about now. 
Not “how much does it 
cost?” but “how far will it 
carry one?” is the impor- 
tant consideration. Phoe- 
nix hosiery has achieved 
first place in world sales 
because it has persistently 


egance at low cost. Is it 
not wisdom to be mindful 
of stocking mileage now? 
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THE RIDING COMFORT OF THE DUPONT SEDAN IS 
BEST DEMONSTRATED BY ROUGH ROADS RATHER 








NESS IS APPARENT TO THE SMALLEST BODY 
APPOINTMENT »* FOUR MODELS - ROADSTER- 
TOURING - SUBURBAN SEDAN~-TOURING SEDAN: 
DUPONT MOTORS INC ;: WILMINGTON DEL: 
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THAN SMOOTH WORDS : ITS DIGNIFIED SMART=_ 
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David, old dear, do you mind telling me just what you are 
disguised as? 


# As a collar advertisement. I claim that by concealing my 


handsome countenance I’m a living proof that one need not 


be a manikin to wear Lion Collars - rather clever get up, 
don’t you think? 











ADVERTISEMENT 
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f Aiistinction 


istinction and refinement are tro of 
4 the manp features of the fanchester 
post-war car. Che whole effect of 

the design goes to prove that it is one 
| idea thronghont — not merely a chassis 
if and a bodp bnt a complete car mith 
everp vert henbits in perfect harmony; 

a triumph of Antomobile engineering. 


Lanchester 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Bobertson-Cole Co, Singer Building 
NewYork City 


Sole Concessionaires for the United States 





























 - Banchester Distributors _ 
| twill be announced shortly. 
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“We've been pretty lucky, haven’t we, Jack? We've never had tire trouble yet.” 


“That hasn’t been luck, dear; it’s been judgment. 


I’ve always stuck to Kelly-Springfelds.” 
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OWER is the factor be- 
hind big men that makes 
their work so smooth and con- 


fident. 


The unusual power of the 
Standard Eight shows in the 
quiet, easy way it takes the 
steepest hills. But in the mazes 
of downtown street traffic—its 


wheels barely turning—there is 
at your command that same tell- 
ing, decisive force. 

To catch the full joy of motor- 
ing, have the smooth, confident 
work of this powerful car 
demonstrated to you. 

See the models on display at 
the leading automobile shows. 





Vestibule Sedan, $5000 Sedan, $4800 


Touring Car, $3400 


Roadster, $3400 


Coupé, $4500 
Chassis, $3150 


Sedanette, $4500 


Above prices, f. o. b. Butler, Pa., guaranteed until April 1, 1921 








STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 


Automotive Dept. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STX CYLINDER MOTOR CARRIAGES’ 


THE NAPIER 


e 


HE NAPIER COMPANY have always special- 
ized in the production of Six-Cylinder Motor 
Carriages of Refinement and Comfort. 


They have a world-wide reputation for reliability 
proved by their performances in Royal Automobile 
Club official trials. 


In the 40/50 h. p. Six-Cylinder NAPIER have been 
embodied many new yet thoroughly tried features, 
combining to make the car silent at all speeds, with 
perfect suspension, quick acceleration, and a high 
average speed. 


The special chassis-frame and long wheelbase en- 
ables a roomy yet light body to be fitted, affording 
comfortable travel over the roughest roads. 


D. Napier & Son, Ltd. 


14 NEW BURLINGTON STREET 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


e 


Exhibiting at New York Napier Distributors 
and Chicago Automobile Salons Will be Announced Shortly 


ROBERTSON-COLE COMPANY -: SINGER BUILDING - NEW YORK CITY 


Concessionaires for the United States 


Soo 
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1141—Soft Cutt 
Auto Gauntlet, One 
Finger Style. Made 
of Black Horsehide 
with Imported 
Lamb Fur Lining. 
Also Glove and 
Mitten Style. 








1202—A Hansen 
Dan Patch Mitten 
for Motoring and 
General Wear. 
Made of Black 
Horsehide. Import- 
ed Lamb Fur Lin- 
ing. 

















1353—Soft Cuff 
Auto Gauntlet of 
Black Cape Leath- 
er. Admirably fitted 
for motoring. 





7334—Warm Lined 
Street Glove in 
AfricanCapeLeath- 
er. Made in all the 
prevailing shades, 


A Well-Gloved Hand ts 
4A Mark of Ditstinction”’ 


ANP extra care in the choice of your gloves is one of 
the best ways to achieve that distinction without 
extravagance or disappointment. 


As an initial step send for the Hansen Book of Gloves. 
Your problems of style, value of material and service may 
best be solved by reference to this authority. 


The designs shown here are good examples of how correct 
fit and fine appearance can all be incorporated in a glove 
for cold weather wear. Any one of them will prove to 
your satisfaction that ‘‘to get the best is to save.’ 


The Glove Book is awaiting your request. It describes 
the line which is so broad in scope as to include gloves 
for work as well as driving and sport, dress and motor- 
ing. Send for it, then see your dealer. 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Co. 
521 E. Wright Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOU 
TO COME AND GET FURTHER ACQUAINTED 


WITH 


SCHRADER UNIVERSAL PRODUCTS 


AT THE AutTO SHOWS 


N.Y. AuTO SHOW CHICAGO AuTo SHOw 
JAN 8°TOo 15°-1921 (Space *C-36) JAN. 29" To Fes. 5"-1921 (SPAcE”*25) 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


(FOUNDED N. YU. S. A 1844) 
BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON 
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Kissel Roadability 


N EXCLUSIVE feature of the Custom-built Six is the 
specially low designed chassis, perfectly balanced and with 
proper weight distribution that enables the car to “hug the road” 
at any speed. 

This perfect Roadability insures safety and riding comfort at 
all speeds—stops sidesway—reduces skidding to a “minimum— 
provides ease of driving control—ends destructive vibration and 
effects great economies in tires and fuel. 

Advanced Kissel engineering achievements, clothed in Kissel 
b body creations, offered in three open and three closed custom. 
a built models. 

i Special olay at 1921 New York and Chicago National 
Automobile Shows. 


Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis. U.S. A. ! 
Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car . 5 (ae 
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ORTH CAROLINA Write your travel problems to the Travel Bureau. 








convenience of Vanity 


The Travel Bureau is a service maintained for the 
Fair readers. No matter 
where you want to go, the Travel Bureau will tell 
you how to get there, what to see and when to see it. 
It will furnish you, for the asking, accurate and de- 
| pendable information about railroads, hotels, steam- 
ships, routes and rates here and abroad, and do it 
promptly and cheerfully. 


A NL 


VANITY FAIR’S 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


VANITY FAIR 


VANITY FAIR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
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Gommonwealth Ave. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street 
FAMOUS WITH THE 
DISCRIMINATING 
as realizing a unique stand. 
ard of personal comfort and 

good living. 

| Delightfully situated in the 
Back Bay District. Quickly 
accessible to theatres, shops 
and points of interest. 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO.., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Plerce, Associate Mgr. 
































ROE . Please be as specific and explicit as possible about the te Ck her es Seen 
Opens for its 25th season. kind of hotel you want, the number in your party, So Wa 
A quarter-century of when you expect to go, how long you expect to be 0D SOS 
. happy Southern sport life! spe 8 and all the really important facts and details. i 
( ou'll receive a prompt reply from the Travel Bureau 
A\ CAROLINA HOTEL oem experts that will contain the usable and intelligent 
Special rates up to February information necessary to a successful, untroubled ; 
Holly Inn and Berkshire open journey. HEN you re planning 
early in January. Every com- i 
—_ ae a genuine Southern to travel, think once. 
ospitality. " q a . ““ ‘ é 
Goll ¢ 18-hole Donald Ross | There is no charge for this service. rie a sai 
ourses), Tennis, Shooting, e € ureau. a 
Rifle Range, Horseback Just explain fully what you want. varie — 
Ssdeng. Racing, Driving, | = a destination, route, hotel. 
etoring, Airplaning. | Write all your details, dates, 
Championship events in every d f ‘ 
field of sport scheduled through and preterences to You won t have to think 
For reservations, address: } again until you come to 
General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. | congratulating yourself 
- ‘@ VANITY FAIR’S rf ar 
LEONARD TUFTS | on the success of your 
282 Congress Street Boston INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU trip. 
cis ny | 19 W. 44th St. New York Cit 
‘ | Al mm 














RIDA 


Coast, 





“Smiles that make you happy” 


N the face of every visitor to that Land of 

Summertime, in the sparkling, blue waters, in 
the heavenly skies and golden beaches, on the golf 
links and in the waviag palm trees—miles of smiles 
to welcome you to a most delightful Winter. It’s 
the one true garden spot of the world, where good, 
health is the rule and beauty, entertainment and 
hospitality reign supreme. 


SURF BATHING, FISHING, SAILING, 
TENNIS, AVIATION, YACHTING, 
MOTORING, RIDING, Etc. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Ponce de Leon and Alcazar 
ORMOND-on-the-Halifax .......... Ormond 
PALM BEACH, Breakers and Royal Poinciana 
DEL, cu r0 cb vcsec¥necé sevens Royal Palm 
EW WORT onc occ cee cvccess Casa Marina 
LONG KEY.......-. Long Key Fishing Camp 


SAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS, 
_ Colonial and Royal Victoria 

























Through Pullman Trains from New York to St. Augustine, 
Ormond, Palm Beach, Miami and to Key West for Havana. 
For full information and Booklet write 
FLORIDA EAST COAST (Flagler System) 


243 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
General Offices: St. Augustine, Fla. 
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When “T. R.” 
Was President 


HEN “T.R.” was president, one 

of his delights was a hike through 
Rock Creek Park. Overlooking this 
beautiful park, with its numerous wooded 
paths, stands the Wardman Park Hotel, 
noted for its cuisine, homelike appoint- 
ments, and perfection of service. 


HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
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Two swimming pools— 
one for men, one for 
women—in two complete 
Turkish Bath establish- 
ments. What a comfort! 


AANVNEL, 
PRENMNS YINANLA. 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal, New York 


Associated with HOTELS STATLER, Buffalo, Cleveland Detroit, St. Louis 


Sa.3 tizzz72 
Gt Ge 
Hotel ~~ 


Mere size, or mere equipment, can’t 
make such a hotel as the Pennsylvania. 


And though the Pennsylvania’s 
swimming pools and sun-room and 
library and other unusual equipment- 
features are appreciated — 


And though this is the largest 
hotel in the world, whether measured 
by number of rooms, floor-space, 
cubical contents, or any other 


standard — 


The real reason why the Pennsylvania 
is the preferred New York home of so 
many thousands of discriminating travel- 
ers is its character—a character of which 
all its thoughtfulnesses, from hairdressing 
salons to the morning paper under your 
door, are merely types and examples. 


To make the Pennsylvania your New 
York hotel will probably mean that you 
will have a more comfortable, more pleas- 
ant, more restful New York visit than 
you otherwise would. 
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The Auihns sador 


Los Angeles 


Guests of The Ambassador, southern Cali- 
fornia’s newest and most distinctive hotel, may 
play golf on The Ambassador’s own 18-hole 
course of 187 rolling acres, with its splendidly 
equipped club house. Tennis and a delightful 
private 2l-acre park overflowing with gorgeous 
flowers will also contribute to your enjoyment. And 
within the hotel there are bowling alleys, billiards, 
great lounging decks overlooking the glorious Sierras, 
a ball room, the Casino Grill, the majestic Palm 
Room and first-run movies in The Ambassador 
Theatre De Luxe. Bungalows with Ambassador ser- 
vice. Located in the exclusive Wilshire Boulevard 
district, The Ambassador suggests the charm and 
quaintness of an ancient Spanish castle. 


The Ambassador Hotels System: 


But no castle in Old Spain ever equalled the service 
and cuisine of The Ambassador—or made its guests 
feel more truly welcome and happy. And the Los 
Angeles Ambassador is typical of all Ambassador 
hotels. Each is le dernicr mot of epicureans. Each 
reflects a fine spirit of old school hospitality. Whether 
you come for a few days or a season, you are sure to 
enjoy your stay at any of the following hotels: 


The Ambassador, Santa Barbara 
The Alexandria, Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, Atlantic City 
The Ambassador, New York 


American and European 
plan at all Ambassador 
hotels except The Alex- 
andria. Moderate tariff. 
Rates on application. 
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| A New Year Resolution— § 
| "ToCarry American Express § 
4 ¢ 
4} Travelers Cheques When jf 
: Traveling ‘ 
v The usual New Year resolu- ¥ 
a tion often entails self-sacrifice 
N and more or less hardship on | 
v, the part of the maker, but if J 
9 the above resolution is carried |¥ 
iy out during 1921 it will be 
i repeated automatically in the 
A years to come, because— , 
i r 
fe) % 
4 the use of American Express ‘ 
N Travelers Cheques _in 1921 ff 
x will save you from i 
A a 
y —financial worry when away | 
i) from home I 
) 9 
4 —anxiety about your family js 
¥, when they are traveling | 
° and you are at home 
4 —loss or theft of your Travel é 
y Funds of 
9 . 
o —embarrassing situations ; 
- which arise from the use of |p 
', personal checks 4 
¥ v) 
oe —exchange losses when abroad. | 
9 ° 
a Three to American Express Travelers |B 
4 Choosefrom Cheques may be secured in three | 
f) forms: Pound Sterling Cheques in |i 
Mv amounts of 5 and 10 Pounds for use [Mi 
° in Great Britain and the British |K 
F Colonies, French Franc Cheques in i 
é amounts of 200 and 400 francs for | 
" France and its Colonies, Dollar 5 
q Cheques for use in Europe (outside |p 
7 of Great Britainand France), North [R 
’ and South America, the West |ff 
% Indies and the Orient. x 
ut fe) 
é Purchasable At Banks and Express offices. 
| Travel The Travel Department a the 
Ye iti American Express Company offers: if 
s Facilities Two Cruisers to the West Indies, fs 
M sailing January 15th and February [ff 
Ye 19th. A seventy-day Cruise-Tour 
re to SouthAmerica, January 29th and | 
a number of Tours under escort to {f] 
e Europe, the Orient, California and [fj 
a Florida. For details address the g| 
i Manager of the Travel Department. [ff 
9 y 
f 
m4 le) 
|) AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY { 
¥ 
F 65 Broadway, New York : 
9 Offices or Correspondents Everywhere & 
a 
v _W 


(o) 


DCT INTERNATIONAL BANKING, SHIPPING, TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE B22 
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For all information 
concerning railway 
services, trips, tours, 
Winter resorts, town 
regulations, baths and 
Sanatoriums, sports 
and amusements, official and private schools, 
artistic curiosities, etc., apply: 


Swiss Tourist Information Office 
Lowenstrasse 55, Zurich 


The Branch Office, Place Street, Francois, 6, Lausanne 
The offices of the American Express Co., in United States 
The offices of Thos. Cook & Son in all parts of the world 


Chief Winter Resorts: 


Bernese Oberland: Grindelwald, Murren-Wengen 
The Grisons: Davos St. Moritz 






































When you travel 
insure your baggage 


We assume the full risk from the time your baggage leaves 
your home until it is returned, regardless of where you travel. 
You insure these same effects when you are at home where they 
are under your watchful care. Why not when you travel and 
they are exposed to innumerable hazards—tire, theft, pilferage, 
et.—beyond your control ? 


A North America policy gives adequate protection at a nominal 
cost, When you think of travel, think of baggage insurance. 


Any agent or broker can get you a North America policy 


Insurance Company 
of North America 
PHILADELPHIA Dept. Y 












Outdoor sports all year round, 

bamdertwessl(eMova-Corcce-isiienjoalaoe 

And the famous Hot Springs 
thermal establishment. 


The HOMESTEAD 


CAristian J. Andersen, Resident M: gr. 
Hot Springs Virginia 


NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE THE RITZ - CARLT OM 

















XCEPTIONAL service, 

at the Waldorf-Astoria is 
enhanced by a finesse that is 
apparent in every part of the hotel 
—an unobtrusive refinement that is 
gratifying. 


Cho Waldort- AsfLoria 


Fifth Avenue 93? ano 54° Streets, New York. 
L.M.Boomer . - - - - President 
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| NEW BRISCOE 


The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


At the Auto Shows ASSIVE, roomy, comfortable and distinctive, this Briscoe sedan Touring Car— 
possesses in the fullest degree every attribute of closed-car Compartment Roadster 
New York desirability. $1285 
eee The scientific elimination of surplus weight—the results of years of 
B-25, Second Floor a “ ; oh ae a 
experience in light-car building—gives you wonderful gasoline and Coupe— 
Chicago—Coliseum tire mileage. And the price is remarkably low for a car of its quality. Four-door Sedan 
B-1, First Floor See the Briscoe at the national shows, or at the nearest Briscoe $1885 
salesroom. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 




























































OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 To 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
TIKES 















THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWEREDWITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER,OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 
oe enn ee 





NLY those who have owned and driven this Oakland Sensible Six 

Sedan can comprehend how perfectly it meets every requirement of 
efficient personal transportation. It is powerful—negotiating even difficult 
roads with sureness and ease. It is comfortable—providing secure and shel- 
tered travel in any weather. It is economical—delivering the utmost in reliable 
service at minimum cost. Today the high-power and light-weight principle 
of construction underlying its thrifty performance is embodied in an even 
stronger chassis of longer wheelbase. Advanced manufacturing practice, 
and the Oakland policy of concentrating its whole energies upon a single 
chassis type, make possible the very moderate price at which it is sold. 








Open Can, $1395; Roapster, $1395; Forr Door Sepan, $2065; Corre, $2065; F. 0. B. Pontiac, Mich. AppiTiIonaL For Wire WHeret EQUIPMENT, $85 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 7 . Pontiac, Michigan 















































The 
Chew IDEAL Type A” 


Heat-Machine 





“Just as every Attic has a past, so every Cellar has a future” 























Copyright 1920 American Radiator Company 


UILD the Den, Library, Billiard Room, Gymna- 
sium or Playroom in the Basement Beautiful. This 
new Automatic Heat Machine—clean, dust-free, gas 
tight and good-looking — makes the transformation 
practical. Gives you a heating service unexcelled. 
Write for catalog proving a 30 per cent fuel economy. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Write Dept. 28, 816-822 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 














. Complete Rehability 
KOlOe), XO) 308s 


She Best Built Gar in America 


HARES MOTORS, INC. 


16 West 615% Street -- New ‘York Gity 
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Central Sources of Supply 


The prospective builder, whether interested in a home, 
office building, apartment, hotel, factory, hospital or other 
public institution, can have his plumbing and heating 
requirements filled with uniform convenience and reli- 
ability at any of the sixty-one Crane branches located 
in principal cities. 





Crane Service is broad not only in scope of products sup- gg eu ac 
plied, but also in the assistance it gives to buyers and the poe 
trade through easily accessible branches and showrooms. _ bireling reauire- 
We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, includ- movoroperated gat 
ing valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of mect unusual spec 


brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in 
all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, and are 
distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


BOSTON SYRACUSE CINCINNATI FARGO 
SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 
aattoe SAVANNAH DETROIT ABERDEEN 
HARTFOR ATLANTA CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
ROCKFORD BILLINGS 


ROCHESTER KNOXVILLE 





YOR BIRMINGHAM OSHKOSH SPOKANE 
aaagy °°) Bere. a pine fornia gemenens eee” Ge 
BROOKLYN | MUSKOGEE VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES DES MOINES PORTLAND. 
READING OKLAHOMACITY CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS SIOUX SITY SALT LAKE CITY 

23 WEST 447% ST. AND 22 WEST 45! ST..NEW YORK CITY 
ou A TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED MINNEAPOLIS oe 
WASHINGTON TERRE HAUTE BRANCHES: SIXTY-ONE LEADING CITIES - WORKS : CHICAGO. BRIDGEPORT DULUTH Los Ansan FRANCISCO 
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The Baron von Bluff 
walked proudly up Fifth 
Avenue. 

It was a beautiful day and 
the Baron, in his new paper 
suit, realized that his trou- 
sers had the most perfect 
creases of any in sight. 

Why should he not be 
proud; his clothes looked 
the finest of any on the Ave-| 
nue, yet the suit had cost, 
but $1.37. 

At sg9th Street, there 
came a sudden downpour. 

The resourceful traffic 
cop took one look at the| 
Baron, borrowed a blanket 
from the Plaza, called the 
patrol wagon, and charged | 
the Baron with “blocking | 
traffic”. | 

Moral: ‘Beauty, in| 
clothes, isn’t even skin 
deep”. 

We've been making good 
looking clothes for many, 
many years, but have always 





realized that clothes are) 
bought to be worn. | 
The ‘‘beauty”’’ in our 


clothes is not skin deep—it, 
goes all the way through 


Our guarantee of “Money 
Back” would break any manu- 
facturer of poor quality goods. 


And as for prices? 


Just as low as will produce 
these best of clothes. 


ROGERS PEET ComMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 

















For the Out-of-doors 


Sweater of brushed finish Camel’s Hair, warm and light-weight, $18.50 


Scarf of the same material, . : ‘ : ‘ . $4.50 
Golf Hose of Camel’s Hair yarn. Hand-knit, $8.50 per pair 
Necktie of Irish Poplin in Club Stripe Effect. A pleasing and 


harmonious bit of color, $2.50 each 






; Orders by mail receive 

vere (( 3S our careful attention. 
n Se x 
ay 


5 
{ ‘\, James McCutcheon & Co. 
.4,., Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 





Reg. Trade Mark 
































REDUCE 


Hundreds of men, hundreds of women, will be delighted to read, 
“Twenty Weeks to Normaltown by Pleasant Travel.” It will 
come to you free while the edition lasts. It is purposed to tell 
you how you may satisfactorily reduce your weight and remove 
the cause of obesity in thousands of cases. There are no drugs 
to take, no teas or potions, no slavish massages, exercises, diets, 
or starvations. 

The method vitalizes every nerve of the digestional tract, makes 
firm, sound, healthy tissue and puts real energy into the whole 
body. It is used thirty minutes per day in comfort while you 
read or rest. 

Write today for that which you have been so long waiting, a 
reliable, positive method. Address: 





Thermalaids Drawer 6x Steubenville, Ohio 








































Our ‘“‘buy back guarantee” enables you 
to tour the land of sunshine at less 
expense and without the inconvenience 
of shipping your car from home. 







We repurchase for cash when you leave. 





For full information write or wire. 





eee ee eee sates 


Figueroa, HUDSON 
Los Angeles Distributor. 





Francisco 
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Well Mated 


Whatever you pay for 
your dress accessories, these 
elements should blend to 
give that desirable air of 
well-bred know-how. 






























It’s a pleasure always to 
know you’re right, and easy. 
Care in these details pays, 
as for instance, when you 
choose Mosatn Cuff Links 
to match your shirts. 


Mosarn is male men’s 
jewelry of a quality and 
finish you'll feel right in 
wearing anywhere. Your 
men’s wear dealer can show 
you Mosain Cuff Links— 
snap, chain or post—in their 
surprising variety of at- 
tractive designs, exquisitely 
shaded in tones and colors. 





TRADE 


Keep several pairs of 
Mosain Links to harmo- 
nize with your shirts. Ask 
to see the special sets of 
Mosain, three pairs in a 
handsome case, with a 
handy color chart to aid 
you in matching links and 
shirts for best effects. 


Look for the MosaIn 
trade mark. 


FREEMAN-DauGHADAY COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Men’s Jewelry 
Chartley, Mass. 

Makers also of MOSAIN Soft Col- 
lar Fasteners. At all Dealers. 
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HERE is but one difference between 
the National Sextet on display at the 
show and the National Sextet of a year 
ago. The National Sextet of today has 
proved its fineness beyond all question. In 
twelve months of service, in the hands of 


Touring Car, $3750 Phaeton, $3750 


Roadster, $3750 


thousands of owners, it has exceeded even 


our expectations. It is stilla new car, new 
in the smart style of its low, road-hugging 
body, new in the advanced design of its high- 
efficiency, overhead-valve engine. But 
it is, as well, a car of established worth. 


Coupe, $4900 Sedan, $4950 _ F. O.B. Indianapolis 


Prices Guaranteed Against Reduction to July 1, 1921 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 
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Successfid Year 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 


2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tai- 
lors for men desir- 
ing to be groomed cor- 
rectly in every detail. 
Using the best ideas of 
the smartest fashion 


centres of the world, it $2.50 





HE child who is given Huyler’s 
in the home, and taught to ask 
for Huyler’s will be able to satisfy 
a natural craving for sweets in a 
healthful way. 





$2.00 





has been our privilege per Ib. 
to serve a distinguished 


clientele. 





NEW YORK 
Bonbons Chocolates 


per Ib. 






































A Suggestion 


FOR 


Investment 


We are offering the 
stock, of a company 
which possesses the 
following outstand- 
ing investment fea- 
tures: 


1—Consistent regular 
quarterly dividend 
paid out of earnings. 


2—Strong, able conser- 
vative directorate. 


3—All year round out- 
put. 

4—Excellent facilities 
backed by sound 


judgment for contin- 
uous expansion. 





Special letter “A-2” sent 
on request without obli- 
gation which gives 
further pertinent facts 
on the company. 





Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 


will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. Easily fol- 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
| retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 
_ picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs.; this reducer 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
great number of fat people through the United States 
and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 
without discomfort. Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete cost 
$5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 





Dept. 37, 120 W. 70th St., New York City 
For personal services, call or phone Col. 7220 


Dr. Thomas Lawton 
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IMPORTING CO. 
6 EAST 451n STREET, NEW YORK 
Sole Agents in the United States for 


| DUNHILL PIP 


Circular upon request 


ALL DUNHILL PIPES BEAR THE ROUND 
WHITE SPOT AND ARE STAMPED 


























Chas. E. Ball Co. 


Fifty East Forty-second St. 





New York City, New Verk | 
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Sepeilianes Hair Remover 


None Genuine Without This Trade Mark. 


A treatment that will remove permanently 
all Superfluous Hair from the face or any 
part of the body without leaving a mark on 
the most delicate skin. Removes entire hair 
roots and destroys the hair duct. No elec- 
tric needle, burning caustics or powders used. 


One application of Mi-Rita will quickly and 
completely remove all undesirable hair with- 
out pain, leaving the skin soft and smooth. 


Every woman who is troubled with superfluous 
hair should know that Mi-Rita will perma- 
nently destroy the most stubborn growth of 
hair, and this treatment can be used suc- 
cessfully at home. 


Send for Free Beauty Book listing our eX- 
clusive preparations for beautifying the skin 
and hair. 

For sale at all drug stores and 

toilet counters or write direct to 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 
Dept. B.—1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A. 
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ANY well-to-do people — folks 
who could easily afford much 
higher priced cars—have selected the 
Elgin Six Sedan for their own. Herein 
lies the reason why: the Elgin Six is 
beautiful,—but more than that, it in- 
duces the rare pride of Economy with 
no taint of empty extravagance. 






















The initial cost is low; so is the run- 
ning cost. For the Elgin’s light weight 
is an important economy feature of 
Elgin service, permitting greater dis- 
tance per gallon of gasoline with less 
wear on tires. 





A car of dependability—it possesses 
unusual power and endurance. A car of 
mechanical simplicity—it can be easily 
operated by women. Its luxurious in- 
terior, richly upholstered, appeals to 
those people of admirable taste who de- 
mand distinctive appearance combined 
with the utmost practicality. 





Cord tires are regu- 
lar equipment on all 
Elgin enclosed models 


ELGIN MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
ARGO (Suburb of Chicago) ILLINOIS 
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The worlds best guide book 
to the enjoyment of music 















Entertaining 
Instructive 


Convenient ABD 


Victrola 
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Are you familiar with the story of the opera 
of Rigoletto? Of Faust? Of Pagliacci? 


Do you know the national airs of Denmark 


and China? 


Do you know which Kipling ballads have 
been set to music? 





Did you know that Chopin was pronounced 
a genius at eight years of age? 


Information on all these subjects is to be found 
within the 510 pages of the Victor Record catalog. 
It presents in alphabetical order, cross indexed, the 
thousands of Victor Records which comprise the great- 
est library of music in all the world. But besides that 
it abounds with intetesting musical knowledge which 
adds greatly to your enjoyment of all music. it is a 
book every music-lover will want, and there is a copy 
This trademark and the trademarked word “Victrola” for you at your Victor dealer’s. Or write to us and we 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Camden, N. J. 8 y ” I . — ” sii 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
REG. US PAT OFF 
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DRAMA 
Malcolm V. Portfolio, modern dramatic 
critic, raves over Gordon Craig’s crags 
and Bakst’s bogs. “Anything that looks 
like something, is nothing,” says M. V. P. 





POETRY 


Seumas O’Sheumas reads contemporary 

Irish verse. He belongs to the insurgent 

group who have been called the champion 
long-distance patriots of the world 


The New Year’s Litter 


NW 


Dr. Donald Dome, using the old 
reliable water-pitcher, clenched fist 
and well-mopped-brow method, 
gives thrilling talks on -politics 





LITERATURE 
John Brockworthy is one of those 
remarkable male Margots of litera- 
ture who remembers meeting all 
the English novelists when a child 


ae 
hk 
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TRAVEL 
Lord Beaverboard is one of those 
delightfully casual old boys who 
promote good cheer between London 
and the town he happens to be in 





PHILOSOPHY 
Biwa Sunkh, Hindu yogi and seer, says 


“Nothing Material Matters”. His lecture 
is illustrated by six Nautch girls cos- 
tumed to carry out his idea 


ART 
Ethelbert Thorchelquist cannot begin his 
lecture without—‘‘Art, pride of the past, 
priestess of the present, promise of the fu- 
ture!” Ethelbert gets art going and coming 


of Lecturers 


Recent Portraits of Imported Platform Pets 


A Word About Our Distinguished Visitors 
CCORDING to all rumors, the season 
will be completely open for lecturers— 
mostly foreign. After the unfortu- 
nate bilingual episode at Versailles, and the 
experiences of a noted Belgian with pho- 
netic English in New York, Britannia will 
continue to rule the sound-waves. 

The remarkable thing about the set of 
lecturers we are presenting here is the range 
they cover. Once having heard them, there 
Is no excuse for not knowing exactly how to 
take up those difficult cues that people are 
always dropping at the dinner table. For 
Instance, the one about “What do you think, 
Mr. Jones, of Ivan Ichthyol, the Serbian 
sculptor?” or “Have you read Bertram 
Coates, the young English poet, who writes 
all his verses in green vitriol?” You will 
find there is practically nothing in the world 
of society, art, sports, the stage, and litera- 
ture which hasn’t somehow leaked into their 
respective ear-trumpets. 

For instance, Malcolm V. Portfolio cov- 


 . a 


ers the drama from the latest burlap forest 
devised by Gordon Craig, to the last- 
discovered dancer on the Broadway Roof. 

John Brockworthy always begins with 
“The first time I saw Thomas Hardy was 
in the lift at the Savoy. Ah! how the recol- 
lection of his voice thrills me, as, in a tone 
which seemed to have brooded long on the 
mysteries of life, with a gesture as if ap- 
prehending the secret significance of the 
menial creature opposite him, he said ‘15th 
floor, please’.” However, Mr. Coates does 
manage to convey a vivid impression of the 
intimate side of the great literary figures 
of the yesterday and tomorrow. 

Ethelbert Thorchelquist, in spite of the 
fact that he conducts his lectures like the 
ritual of some unknown religion, does keep 
in touch with all the plastic arts, the paint- 
ers and sculptors who are neither acade- 
micians nor faddists, but living and sig- 
nificant forces in art. 

Lord Beaverboard has decided to turn the 
pleasures of youth into the profits of age. 


He brings a foreign office authority to the 
discussion of sport, dealing with the im- 
portant events in the outdoor world—both 
here and abroad. 

One would expect Biwa Sunkh to talk 
about what Gautama Buddha could do for 
Indiana, or the scent of the lotus flower as 
an aid to mental repose, but, instead, he is 
telling men throughout the country how to 
dress smartly. Where could you find a 
more impartial critic of western apparel 
than the man who wears an extra length 
bath towel for a derby? 

* * * * * 

But, the really surprising thing about this 
group of lecturers is their apparently pro- 
found knowledge of subjects to which they 
seem to have devoted comparatively little 
effort. Indeed, they have been put to prac- 
tically no intellectual effort at all. They 
have “gleaned their information in the easi- 
est and most agreeable way. They have 
all of them, for a year or so, been regular 
readers of VANITY Farr. 
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Waltham Cathedral Clock No. 972 


The movement plays Westminster, 
Whittington and Oxford Chimes 
Prices of Waltham Hall Clocksrange 
from $300 to $1,500 or more de- 
pending upon movement and case 




















HRISTMAS is beautiful 

with the beauty of unsel- 

fishness. The joy of giving 
enriches life. Love and friend- 
ship are idealized and strength- 
ened, for in every Christmas gift 
we enshrine ourselves. 


Here are two beautiful examples 
of the clock and watchmaker’s 
art most suitable for Christmas 
gifts. 


They demonstrete the genius of 
Waltham. The horological skill 
that created this tiny Ladies’ 
Wrist Watch (the movement no 
larger than a dime) also built the 
noble Grandfather's Clock that 
will add dignity to the furnishing 
of any home. 


Beauty and the, 
- - of Christmas - - 
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And the genius that can build 
within the circumference of the 
tiniest movement the time-keep- 
ing quality that has given Wal- 
tham a world supremacy ex- 
presses itself in great variety. 


You will find the name “ Wal- 
tham” upon every kind of clock 
— Desk, Boudoir, Mantel, Mir- 
ror Clocks, that are as beautiful 
as they are dependable. 


And the many exclusive con- 
structional features in the Wal- 
tham Watch Movemer.’ is an 
additional reason for your insis- 
ting upon Waltham Clocks and 
Watches as the gift which en- 
shrines most truly the beauty 
and the joy of Christmas. 














Waltham 
742 Ligne 


The movement is 

actually smaller 

than a dime in 
diameter 


$250 to $1,500 or 
more depending 
upon the case 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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Impressions of the Greenwich Village Follies—Drawing by Gluyas Williams 
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A Cheerful View of the Election 


An Analysis of the Republican Victory 


of the people is the voice of God is free 

to engage in the jolly task of explaining 
the November election. The world will agree 
with him that the voice was loud and insistent, 
but about what it meant there will be more 
thin one opinion. For while Mr. Harding 
carried every state that any Republican could 
conceivably carry, were he the noblest and the 
wisest of men, he must feel, if he reflects on 
such matters, a good deal like the horse that 
won the Derby after one entry was taken with 
blind staggers and the other had broken its 
le. In fact, there must have been moments 
on election night, while Mrs. Harding and he 
sit there reading the statistics of population 
as they came over the wire disguised as the 
Republican majority, when he was taken with 
asharp pain under his heart as he recollected 
what unkind things the politicians were saying 
ayear ago about the sort of candidate who 
could win against the Democrats. It is mag- 
nificent to win an election. It is disconcerting 
beyond words to have it so nearly unanimous 
that it is mathematically impossible to regard 
the vote as a vote in favor of Warren G. Hard- 
ing or the Grand Old Party. 

For Republican votes this year were like 
Russian roubles: they could not possibly repre- 
sent the number of Republicans they indicate. 
And no one knows that better than the canny 
gentlemen who save the nation by running the 
Republican party. They are by no means so 
eshilarated as the face of the returns would 
sem to warrant. They understand what it 
means to have all of the country that takes 
part in national elections (the Solid South be- 
ing disfranchised by the Negro) push its way 
into the party. It means that the country, act- 
ing on the theory that the contest between Cox 
and Harding was a washout, decided to have 
ts real political quarrel after election. It 
means that just as Mr. Harding was nominated 
after losing practically all the primaries, so 
he has become president without winning a 
following. It means that, sooner or later, he 
will have to pass through a genuine test, for 
inthis cruel world nobody can permanently 
have so easy a time as Mr. Harding has had 
upto date. All he has had to do so far is to 
‘ign blank checks. 

Pretty soon some of them will begin to come 
back with the expectations of his enthusiastic 
Supporters written large upon them. Then 


Mi one who likes to believe that the voice 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


politics as we practice it in America will re- 
vive. Then Mr. Hays, as the organizer of 
victory, will begin to understand why the 
statesmen found the peace ever so much more 
unpleasant than the war. Then the Republi- 
cans will discover that it is one thing to line 
up their cohorts in perfect order standing still, 
and quite another to keep them in line and 
keep them in step when they start to march. 
They will find that this is especially true when 
one captain’s guess is as good as any other’s 
about where the General is going and how he 
proposes to get there. 

Before election, you could tell Major Taft 
and Corporal Hoover and every one else that 
you will consult the best minds in the country. 
Most people like that and are ready at any 
time to be consulted. But somewhen after elec- 
tion, you have to consult somebody, and not 
consult somebody else, that in itself seriously 
reduces the list of people who are entitled to 
feel that they have a best mind, and then all 
sorts of odious comparisons follow. Now Mr. 
Harding has yet to learn how many Americans 
honestly feel that they have better minds than 
Boies Penrose, Jim Watson, Frank Brandegee, 
or Henry M. Daugherty. There are proba- 
bly enough people as conceited as that to make 
an impression four years hence. But it is not 
only the unconsulted best minds who have to 
be considered. Among those consulted there 
may actually be some whose advice will not be 
followed. I press the suggestion no further. 
Mr. Harding, who is a professor of normal sci- 
ence, must dread the response of normal hu- 
man nature. 


Mr. Harding’s Ideal World 


HUS far Mr. Harding has lived in that 

ideal world which some philosophers con- 
ceive. It is the realm of limitless possibility, 
the place where you can have your cake and 
eat it, be all things to all men and yet have 
all men the same thing to you. With an in- 
visible helmet and a magic carpet and a wand, 
you can be everywhere at once, many people 
at the same time. You can have a league, the 
League, no league, a court with teeth, a court 
without sheriffs, an association, a so-called as- 
sociation, disarmament, preparedness, peace, 
every country ahead of every other, the Root 
plan, the Knox plan, no plan. By adding to- 
gether all the people who believe in each of 
these ideas you have no difficulty in rolling up 


a majority of six million plus. And the re- 
sult can be described, if you are willing to use 
language ingeniously enough, as a united 
country. 

In the realm of the soaring untrammeled 
spirit it is a united country within a united 
party. But out there in the pitiless reality 
where two objects cannot occupy the same 
point in space, you have to pick one thing and 
reject many others. But the very stones he 
rejects will come hurtling back to him, thrown 
with: Republican zeal by men who will feel 
that, since they voted the Republican ticket, 
and since the Republicans always fulfill their 
promises, something or other is mightily 
wrong. Mr. Harding is in a terrible position. 
He has been standing out there in No Man’s 
Land fraternizing with both sides; suddenly 
the truce is over, the shooting begins, and there 
he is. 

It is no way to be elected president. The 
way to be elected president is against an op- 
position tough enough to harden your friends 
and sort out your enemies, to win after a tre- 
mendous fight in which your enemies know 
they have been beaten and your friends know 
they have won. When that happens, you can 
frame programs and make decisions, and ap- 
point subordinates with the assurance that 
there will be little sniping from the rear. But 
when the real opposition has melted into your 
following there is no way of telling what is 
what. You are enveloped by an amorphous 
stickiness which is not approval and not dis- 
approval, but rather portentous expectations 
impossible to realize. 

The embarrassment of a huge majority 
when that majority is a collection of opposites 
is that sooner or later it generates the feeling 
of having been betrayed. During the election 
the Democrats did not fail to note misalliances 
like the Johnson-Tafts and the Borah- 
Hoovers. Had anybody talked about home 
affairs, he would have pointed out even more 
glaring contrasts. The party that shelters La 
Follette, Ladd, Frazier, France, Raymond 
Robins on the doorstep, while Penrose, Wat- 
son, Smoot, Brandegee and Wadsworth sleep 
in the best beds, is headed either for a knock- 
down fight or the most extraordinary exhibition 
of insincerity and time-serving within the 
memory of man. Mr. Harding will have to 
choose. And the moment he begins to choose, 
the amorphous majority Wall begin to dissolve, 
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the outlines will sharpen, and the governing 
party will separate itself from the opposition. 

There is no escaping this division. Until 
crystallization takes place, public spirit is dis- 
tracted, and the nation remains a desultory 
crowd, responding fitfully to its irritations. 
Should Mr. Harding attempt, by not offending 
anybody, to preserve what is called party har- 
mony, he will find himself the victim of the 
irritated crowd. He, too, will be engulfed, as 
the Democrats were when their leadership col- 
lapsed and they tried to be liberal with the 
liberals and reactionary with the reactionaries. 
For then the crusaders of a world made safe 
for democracy dispersed into a restless crowd, 
and it is that crowd, the self-demobilized le- 
gions of America at war, not the Republican 
party, which rolled up Mr. Harding’s majori- 
ties. It is still a crowd, with all the fickleness 
of a crowd, and until standards are raised to 
which its components can repair with common 
purposes, the crowd will pervert all effective 
government. However impracticable evasion 
and straddle are in the handling of urgent mat- 
ters, they are now become even more imprac- 
ticable psychologically. 


The Normalcy of 1890 


UT it is only fair to Mr. Harding to say 
that his personal sympathies and affilia- 
tions are not obscure. It is no secret who his 
cronies are, nor what tradition he imbibed and 
believes in. He cannot honestly be accused of 
deception. The great mass of the people who 
voted for him were in a position to know per- 
fectly who he is and who surrounds him and 
what he stands for. In fact, they knew all 
about him. The voters simply decided to lay 
the matter on the table for future action, on the 
theory that they would cross that bridge when 
they came to it. And since the voters had de- 
cided to vote for him, no matter who he was 
or what he represented, Mr. Harding behaved 
like a gentleman and said as little as possible 
to offend them. At any other time, when the 
electorate was not preoccupied in dislodging an 
annoyance, the true Harding would have been 
A B C to the average voter. 

The true Harding is perfectly described by 
his word normalcy. The normal American life 
to a man of Mr. Harding’s age is a country 
of independent farmers and of pioneer busi- 
ness men. The farmers are prosperous, the 
business enterprises are comparatively small 
and competitive, the workmen employed are 
potential business man. A rough justice, a 
fair field, and a little kindness are about all the 
social apparatus needed to make the system 
work. This is America as Mr. Harding remem- 
bers it when Marion was beginning to boom and 
Warren G. Harding was booming with it. 
Such a community needs very little governing, 
and as for foreign affairs, what conceivable 
relation have they to Marion in 1890? Ap- 
pro:imately, this is the picture of “normalcy” 
in the Harding mind, a picture softened and 
somewhat retouched by the golden glow of a 
successful career. And in that picture, Repub- 
licans are still the same men who saved the 
Union, and loyalty to Republicanism is still 
loyalty to the Republic, and heresy akin to 
treason. So it was not mere rhetoric which 
caused Mr. Harding in 1912 to compare 
Roosevelt with Benedict Arnold. It was an 
echo of the Civil War that resounded in Ma- 
rion when Harding was still impressionable. 
It was a patriot’s cri de coeur, or, at any rate, 
the son of a patriot’s. 

This sense of a normal America governs his 
political life. And back in the innumerable 


Marions enough of that America persists to be 


recognizable still. The America which has 
come since the ’90’s is, of course, a radically 
different affair, and has brought with it radi- 
cally different needs and purposes. Mr. Hard- 
ing’s instinctive response is that this is an ab- 
normal America. Because it is abnormal to 
him he has never really admitted it into his 
consciousness, in much the same way as people 
refuse to think about an unpleasant disease. 
He proposes to treat it more or less as if it did 
not exist, to go ahead as if the Marion pattern 
of 1890 were still the universal pattern. And 
that means allowing and encouraging undisci- 
plined enterprise to have its way. Now in 
Marion and on the prairies one undisciplined 
enterprise could have its way without crashing 
into all sorts of other undisciplined enterprises. 
That is not true of congested Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, or New York. They have complicated 
themselves to a point where undisciplined en- 
terprise is a nuisance, where only conscious 
planning and deliberate social organization 
can make life bearable for the mass of men. 

The impact of the Marion system upon mod- 
ern industrialism is certain to provoke enor- 
mous reactions. They will come variously, I 
imagine, for normalcy is irretrievably alien to 
the modern phase of industrialism. There will 
be a reaction of all those great groups whcse 
interests cluster around foreign trade—the in- 
ternational bankers, exporters, the creditors of 
Europe, for the protective system to which Mr. 
Harding is wedded and the isolation which in 
him is innate, are profoundly opposed to their 
needs and their views. There will also be a 
reaction, I suspect, from those agricultural 
communities which find it difficult to deal on 
terms of equality with the great industrial in- 
terests. There will be a reaction from the 
small business men, the living exemplars of the 
Marion system, who will find that when that 
system is universally applied, it is the small 
and weak who are crushed. There will be a 
reaction, of course, from the wage earners, as 
their employers attempt to revert to normalcy 
by destroying the power of the unions. And 
there will be a reaction by the intelligence of 
America at the spiritual tone of Washington. 
For Mr. Harding has the misfortune to succeed 
Roosevelt and Wilson, two of the most consid- 
erable individuals of modern times. 


Progressivism at a Discount 


CANNOT, of course, pretend to believe 

that the country is in good hands. The 
election of Mr. Harding is to me a temporary, 
though complete, return to a political system 
which seemed thoroughly discredited by the 
agitation of both Roosevelt and Wilson. It 
would have remained discredited, I suppose, 
but for the unsettling experiences of a nation 
inexperienced in war, censorship, and propa- 
ganda. What the Harding revival proves is 
that the lessons of the progressive movement 
were not thoroughly learned, perhaps because 
the movement was interrupted and frustrated 
before it had borne its fruit. 

If that is so, then the election of Mr. Hard- 
ing may turn out to be a rigorous and costly, 
but useful, bit of schooling. For in Harding 
and his friends we have an unadulterated ver- 
sion of the kind of reaction which millions of 
people have been longing for during the 
stress of war and under the threats of the bol- 
sheviks. For the last two years, reaction has 
been at a premium and progressivism at a dis- 
count. That being the case, any attempt to 
foist progressivism upon the country would be 
a mistake. It is wholly appropriate that the 
next Administration should be composed of 
men who unmistakably represent the prevailing 
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mood. They have ample majorities in both 
houses of Congress and complete control of the 
executive machinery. They will even secure 
control of the higher judiciary. All that re. 
mains to make the experiment perfect js for 
Mr. Harding to throw his campaign speeches 
into the waste-basket, and govern as Penrose 
Watson, Daugherty and the others suggest," 

No one could ask for a freer field or a fairer 
chance. Mr. Harding and his friends start 
out with every ounce of power with which the 
American system can provide a national ad- 
ministration. They can displace all the in- 
competents they have denounced. They can 
pack off all the idealists, the visionaries, the 
faddists, and they can pack in practical men 
everywhere. They can put only the accredited 
people on guard. And then they can reduce 
taxes as they have promised to do, and turn 
the governmental departments into models of 
efficiency. They can reduce the cost of living. 
They can make railroads serviceable. They 
can reorganize the Post Office. They can bring 
peace to the business man, contentment to the 
worker, prosperity to the farmer. Like Monte 
Cristo, the world is theirs for awhile. 

It is for them to see that in practising nor- 
malcy they do not leave the world any less 
orderly than they found it. That is not ask- 
ing much. And yet there are in the vicinity 
of the Harding administration groups of gen- 
tlemen who badly want what they want when 
they want it. They expect great things from 
Mr. Harding. They are without the slightest 
suspicion of a doubt that what they want is 
what George Washington intended them to 
have. They now mean to have what they 
want, and they are supremely convinced that 
their wishes are the national will. It will be 
for Mr. Harding to decide whether these in- 
transigents are to prevail, or whether more 
cautious men shall call the tune. The temper 
of the country four years hence will depend 
largely on whether Mr. Harding listens to those 
who want to revert violently to normalcy in the 
United States and Mexico, or to those who 
want to revert in a conciliatory spirit. 

But, in either case, an attempt at reversion 
is to take place. The attempt will be subject 
to vigilant scrutiny and careful public record. 
Beyond that, progressives have no mandate at 
present. They cannot and will not obstruct. 
They are out of power. Mr. Harding is in pow- 
er. The whole responsibility, the whole glory or 
the whole discredit, belongs from March fourth 
to the Republican party and to those who 
share its views. They stand before the coun- 
try invested with all the prerogatives of office. 

There is nothing confusing about that, and 
when democracy is unconfused, it is extraordi- 
narily dependable. If reactionary policy can 
produce the blessings which it promises, if it 
can introduce peace, plenty, harmony, that will 
be splendid, and the progressives, if they are 
honest, will be delighted to acknowledge that 
they were wrong. And if reactionary policy 
does not produce peace, plenty, harmony, then 
for quite a while we shall certainly know that 
reactionary policy does not produce peace, 
plenty, and harmony. It will be somebody 
else’s turn to try. And his success will depend 
upon how well the progressives have used the 
time ahead of them now, the time when they 
are out of power, to learn the lessons of their 
previous failures, and to store up wisdom for 
the opportunities that are bound to come. 

I have called this a cheerful view of the 
election. But down deep I cannot help regret- 
ting more than ever before that instead of re- 
sponsible government we elect our officials for 
an immutable term of years. 
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LOOK AT THE CLOCK 


Eleven-thirty P. M. is the regular Union closing hour for 
a dinner party with bridge. We can, therefore, heartily 
sympathize with Reggie Lispenard when, on leaving Mrs. 
Stuyvesant’s house at 12.30, he firmly insists on his extra 
payment at the rate of time-and-a-half overtime. Observe 
the butler slipping Reggie four dollars for an extra hour 











FAIR-PLAY TO GENTLEMEN OPERA-GOERS 


A certain amount of time off between acts has always been 
considered an inalienable right of the Opera-Goers’ Union. 
It seems only fair, therefore, for Wallace Updyke to de- 
mand extra compensation for officiating as the sole male in 
Mrs. Aspenleaf’s box, being thereby lashed to the conver- 
sational mast for three solid acts, and three solid ladies 





The Evening, Entertainers’ Union, Local 
No. 3, is very firm in its stand on the 
matter of the Stunt bonus, which its mem- 


dialect, and songs in any tongue. It is 
all very well to be expected.to contribute 
a supply of small talk, an anecdote or two, 





bers, to a man, claim for extra-table- 
activities at a dinner party—such as jug- 
gling olives, balancing forks, stories in 





A WALK-OUT 


Herbert Petwell, walking-delegate of the week-end Social Soviet, 
successfully wrecked the recent house-party of the David Dal- 
rymples by laying down his tools and quitting his job at the most 
critical moment. Mr. Petwell says that he is perfectly willing to 
play nine holes of golf with the hostess’s daughter, without charge, 
but that for ‘eighteen holes his organization forces him to demand 
one dollar per divot, no more and no less, all payments in advance 
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but when one is expected, in addition, 
to be the life of the party, the extra 
exertion should surely receive its reward 





WEIGHT FOR AGE. 


Certain work, because of its perilous nature, reasonably requires 
special protection in the way of insurance, employer’s liability, 
etc. This very evidently applies to continuous dancing with one’s 
hostess—when she tips the scale at one hundred and eighty-five 
pounds and will shimmy. Henry Stonewell’s fear of a fall is 
assuaged by the thought that if he breaks a leg he can lie abed 
for three weeks and still draw a comfortable stipend from the Union 


The Strike Spirit Reaches High Society 


A New Union of Male Guests makes Radical Demands upon New York Hostesses 
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Do you remember the tales told by Tommy in Sir James Barrie’s 
book “Sentimental Tommy”, “in words Scotch and cockney, of Thrums, 
home of heroes and the arts, where the lamps are lit by a magician 
called ‘Leerie-leerie-lict-the lamps’, and the merest children are al- 
lowed to set the spinning wheels a-whirling and dagont is the swear, 
and the stairs are so fine that the houses wear them outside for show’? 


This is not the Thrums of Tommy’s cold and lonely dreams in London, 
but the true Thrums, to which Tommy and Elspeth came and found 
rather a “shabby brae, where women in short gowns came to their 
doors, and men in night-caps sat down on the shafts of their barrows 
to look at Jean Myle’s bairns’’, where even the Auld Licht Kirk was 
found not to be so lovely and big as St. Paul’s had been in London 
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Just one more view of the village of Thrums, as it really looks, the 
native village of Grizel and the Painted Lady and, if Barrie is to be 
believed, of the man in the moon, who was originally a native of 
Thrums, but was put in the moon for hacking sticks on Sunday 


OW that you have been carefully over the ground, we might as 

well confess that this Thrums is no nearer Scotland than Long 
Island City, where the Famous Players are making their version of “Senti- 
mental Tommy”, with Gareth Hughes in the name-part and Edith 
Taliaferro as the Painted Lady. The Village is an extraordinarily ac- 
curate reproduction of the real Thrums, every house being carefully built 
from photographic studies, except those against the sky-line,—for we must 
confess that the spire in the kirk is as great a deception as Tommy's 
imaginings of it, being only a huge painting on a substantial screen. 


So This is Thrums! 


The Bonny Place where those Unfortunate Bairns, Sentimental Tommy and Elspeth, Came to Bide 
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Theatrical Goods, Domestic and Imported 


With the Rate of Exchange Apparently in America’s Favour 


HE New York theatrical season, like the 
[ssa has a great many openings, and 

it is physically impossible to be at all of 
them simultaneously. In fact, there are not 
enough nights in the week to enable even the 
most ardent devotee of the stage to keep up a 
100 per cent batting average of attendance. 

I have often envied the ubiquity of the pro- 
fessional orator who is able to address the 
Union League Club, the Bronx Boy Scouts, 
and the McGuffy Chowder and Marching Club 
all in one evening. A critic is more limited. He 
is on peg-post duty until the drop of the cur- 
tain. If he executes a sneak from some dreary 
performance, he is never certain that it does 
not suddenly buck up in the last act—in a 
way that might have entirely revised his 
opinion. 

Inspired by this noble sense of duty, I sat 
manfully through the much-heralded produc- 
tion of Mary at the Knickerbocker, hoping 
against hope that something would turn up to 
vindicate the glowing advance reports of this 
musical comedy, which is said to have cap- 
tured the provinces by storm. If only that 
entrancing tune The Love Nest could have 
been rigidly barred from New. York prior to 
the opening, if only orchestra leaders, music 
publishers and phonograph manufacturers 
could have entered into a conspiracy of silence, 
I am: sure the show would have floated into 
popularity on the waves of this melody alone. 

But, even before the curtain rose, I had 
learned to play The Love Nest quite skilfully 
on the piano and by the time I can accomplish 
that with a musical composition it must be 
old, indeed. One of the tragedies of my life 
is that I can never master a piece until every- 
one is ready to cry out with despair at the 
opening bars. Janet Velie sings it rather better 
than I play it, which is high praise, but oh! 
her side-partner, Mr. McGowan, as Jack 
Keene! Lyric pain, my dears, lyric pain! 

The rest of the performance is of the treat- 
'em-rough variety, particularly that of an in- 
cipient-’Tanguay person who seemed to delight 
the out-of-town buyers. The book is based on 
the housing problem and the greatest applause 
is for real smoke coming out of a model-bunga- 
low chimney which, somehow, as dramatic art, 
doesn’t convince me at all. 


The “Half Moon” 


HILE we are learnedly discussing musi- 

cal comedy, let it be said that Victor 
Jacobi has equipped Mr. Cawthorn and com- 
pany with a score which, in my opinion, takes 
the prize, up-to-date, not even excepting the 
creations of our imported violinist-composers. 
The music alone would make the evening at 
the Liberty Theatre enjoyable and, fortunately, 
its interpretation is entrusted to rather more 
than ordinarily capable hands, or should I say 
feet and vocal cords? The inevitable pairs of 
lovers, played by Ivy Sawyer, May Thompson, 
Oscar Shaw and Joseph Santley, dance grace- 
fully and sing well to Mr. Jacobi’s captivating 
tunes, and Mr. Cawthorn proves that he is 
by no means dependent upon Dutch dialect to 
put his lines across with agreeable intelligence. 
The book, as hinted, is of the conventional 
model, but the general good-taste of the pro- 
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duction, plus Mr. Jacobi’s music, combine to 
make the Half Moon an entertainment of de- 
cided charm. 

Princes ancient or modern are almost always 
attractive and we have two in stageland at 
present writing. Mr. Faversham, deserting 
for the moment the rdles of strenuous tragi- 
comedy has gone in frankly for cheerful story- 
telling in the revised version of The Prince 
and the Pauper. The tale is such a one as 
we should delight in telling our little ones 
when they crowd about our knees of an eve- 
ning crying: “A story, Papa, tell us a story.” 
Of course, it is an established fact that on 
such occasions the parental mind is a total 
blank. Father can’t think of the faintest 
shadow of a plot and that is why we have the 
fearful Mother West-Wind sort of thing. 

To all tired parents The Prince and the 
Pauper is heartily recommended—and it will 
entertain them as well as their offspring. Ruth 
Findlay plays the dual title réle with boyish 
directness and charm and Mr. Faversham en- 
dows the swashbuckling Miles Hendon with 
just the right combination of robust vigor and 
gentleness. A brilliant performance of the 
Princess Elizabeth is given by Clare Eames, 
who brings a quick and vivid intelligence to a 
part which might easily be commonplace. I 
will back Miss Eames as a star-performer in 
future dramatic events. All in all, The Prince 
and the Pauper is delightful. 

Our other Prince, the youthful hero of A. 
E. Thomas’s comedy, Just Suppose, connects 
itself with the more recent history of a royal 
visitor to our shores. This again, as Mr. 
Thomas has presented it, is pure fairy-tale, 
made timely by the promptness with which the 
author has seized upon his material. Fortu- 
nately, no signs of undue haste mar the pleas- 
antly languid atmosphere of the Virginia home 
in which Patricia Collinge, as the gentle south- 
ern beauty with whom the heir-incognito falls 
in love, succeeds in making Just Suppose seem 
quite possible. To portray a Prince of such 
well-known winning qualities as those of our 
recent visitor is a daunting assignment, for 
which Geoffrey Kerr, likewise, is excellently 
equipped. Leslie Howard, as the Prince’s pal, 
Sir Calverton Shipley, and Fred Kerr as the 
genial old Marquise of Carnaby, are as pleas- 
ant a pair of noblemen as I have ever met, 
and Mrs. Thomas Whiffen as Mrs. Carter 
Stafford proved, as always, that we have an 
aristocracy of our own, of which we may well 
be proud. Just Suppose is sentimental stuff, 
if you will, but pleasantly so. In this pro- 
hibition age I am conscious of a rather in- 
ordinate appetite for sweets. 

Bab, the sub-deb, may well fall into the 
candy-category above mentioned, with the 
added piquancy of the truly remarkable fa- 
cility of Miss Helen Hayes. This young lady 
is so distinctly an artist that I am sure she 
needs no lecture on the importance of being 
not too earnest. She has become a star by 
right of conquest. Her beautifully shaded 
performance in Dear Brutus and later in 
Clarence find a fuller expression and a more 
exacting test in Bab, a test to which she re- 
sponds with uncanny skill. Miss Hayes acts 
the way Marilyn Miller dances. If, occasion- 


ally, she comes down on one heel a little 
harder than necessary, it is easily forgiven. 
Tom Powers as Carter Brooks deserves special 
mention in a cast which combines to put Bab 
on the red-starred list. 


A Few Importations 


HERE is, I think, a tendency toward criti- 

cal kow-towing before anything which 
comes to us from the pen of so graceful an 
author as John Galsworthy. When the offer- 
ing wears the laurels of a great London suc- 
cess one is particularly prone to pay obeisance 
and say, “That is great. London says it is 
great; it must be great.” But for the life of 
me, I cannot see anything great in The Skin 
Game. As it is played at the Bijou, it is en- 
tertaining and worth while, and, were it done 
superbly, I can conceive that it might be ab- 
sorbing. But, after all, the matter under dis- 
cussion, the right of the pushing, striving 
Hornblowers to build pottery chimneys under 
the noses of the aristocratic Hillcrists, seems 
rather trivial stuff. Nor can I see in it, as 
do some, the magnificent outlines of a vast 
allegory of war. In any case, it gets nowhere. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s philosophy in general is 
summed up in the song, “I don’t know where 
I’m going, but I’m on my way”. His total 
contribution is a shrug, his spiritual gift, 
weariness—war weariness, perhaps. This is 
excusable, but not admirable. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Galsworthy makes the play interesting by 
well-written dialogue with real heart in it. He 
presents the problem as he sees it and he is 
an artist. Dramatically the play has the rare 
merit of an interest which is sustained up to 
the final curtain instead of suffering from the 
usual second-act breakdown. Most of the cast 
play with a lamentable lack of distinction, 
from which I will except Miss Joan MacLean 
as Jill and the minor bits, the evicted tenants, 
the ferret-faced agent and the country auc- 
tioneer, all of whom do much to create the 
proper atmosphere. After seriously trying to 
be sympathetic with The Skin Game, I could 
not help sympathizing with the matter-of-fact 
lady back of me who remarked to her hus- 
band: ‘Well that’s the way it is with country 
real-estate. You buy a nice little bungalow 
up in Larchmont and someone comes along 
and builds a Swiss-cheese factory next to it.” 

Heartbreak House is another importation 
which commands respectful attention rather by 
virtue of its authorship than for what it ac- 
complishes. He is a stalwart Shavian indeed 
who is continuously amused during this long- 
est and least definite of Shaw’s plays. Yet 
he is as truly dull who finds nothing to cackle 
over in the witty Irishman’s observations. It 
may or may not be drama. In the grand old 
Greek sense of ‘“‘drama—a thing done”, it cer- 
tainly fails, for nothing is done and every- 
thing is talked about. But it is cleverly talked 
about and if you care for that sort of thing, 
static conversational comedy, you will like 
Heartbreak House. It is by no means Shaw 
at his best, but it is still Shaw. For the rest, 
the Theatre Guild has given the play a truly 
remarkable presentation and has proved again 
the tremendous value of this serious and in- 
telligent organization. 
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Anna Pavlowa—Remains a Peri without a Peer 
In Her Present Tour of America She Has Repeated her Earlier Triumphs 
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Joe Glump: a Tragedy of New England Farm Life 


As Produced by the League for the Higher Drama, at Special Matinees on Tuesdays during Lent 


NOTE: The author wishes to acknowledge 
her debt to Ibsen, Strindberg, and the recent 
productions of JOHN FERGUSON, BEYOND THE 
Horizon, JANE CLEGG, and other dramas of 
the Anti-Pollyanna school. 


Characters 

Joe GLumMp—an unhappy man. 

HuLtpAH—his wife. 

LospEL1A—her friend. 

HoracE PARKINS—a young doctor. 

GILBERT GLUMp—Joe’s brother. 

FLorsAmM GLump, JETsAM GLUMp—twin 
daughters of Joe and Huldah. 

The entire action takes place in the farm- 
house kitchen at Stoney Acres on the Maine 
Coast. The first act takes place on the return 
of Mr. and Mrs. Glump from their honey- 
moon. 








Act I 
HE farmhouse kitchen, neatly furnished. 
T shining kitchen utensils, sink, stove; a 
clean roller-towel; white ruffled curtains 

in the bay window at the back of the stage. 
Pots of geraniums fill the window sills. A 
plump cat and dog are sleepiig by the stove. 
It is early morning on a bleak November day. 
A door opens, and Huldah, a beautiful coun- 
try girl, enters, weeping bitterly. She sinks 
into a chair at the kitchen table and bows her 
head on her arms; she continues weeping. The 
back door opens and Lobelia, her friend, enters 
from the street. 

LoseL1A: Why, Huldy, what’s the matter? 

Hu.pAu (in muffled tones): Nuthin’. 

LopeL1A: Yes thar be, tew! ‘T’aint right 
that a girl should be cryin’ fit to bust the 
mornin’ after her weddin’. T’aint right and 
taint healthy! Tell me the trewth, Huldy, 
becuz I'll find it aout anyhow! 


HutpaH (raising a tear-stained, tragic 


face): Oh Lobelia! My husband has tricked 
me! 
LopeL1aA: Whut! Joe Glump? The scoun- 


drelly raskil! I reckon yew didn’t know 
enough about him. 

HutpaH: No, no, Lobelia. 
But I'll tell yew the truth. He, . he has 
the hiccups! A terrible kind of hiccups, too. 
They only come on when he’s excited—or dis- 
tressed. Every time he gits nervous-like, he 
gits em! And that’s why I never knew it 
when he was courtin’ me—becuz he never got 
excited. It seems he would have been Mayor 
of a taown aout West, but when they come to 
give him the nomination he had ’em so bad it 
spoiled the hull thing. That’s why he never 


It ain’t that. 


amounted to nuthin’ and never will. He kep’ 
‘em off while he wuz courtin’, but on our 
honeymoon—oh, Lobelia, it was terrible! 


(Weeps.) 

Losetta: There, there, Huldy. 

(Joe enters. Timidly approaches Huldah, 
who starts violently when he touches her.) 


HutpaH: Oh, it’s yew, is it? 
_Jor: Yes, it’s me. oe her hand pas- 
stonately.) Oh Hulda It 





was because I loved you so. Because I—hic— 
hic—(he has a violent fit of hiccoughing). 

Losetia (dashing forward with a glass of 
water drawn from the sink): Here, Joe. Take 
nine swallows—holding your breath. 
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Joe (sinking exhausted in chair): Oh, 
whut’s the—hic—use! It never does no—hic 
—good. They say it’s a curse on the Glumps 
—one in every generation has hiccups. An’ 
they git wuss ’n wuss—with excitement. 

HuLpan (eyeing him with a cold rage): 
And, knowing this, you married me, Joe 





Glump? Me, that could have had the pick 
of seven counties! 

Jor (recovering from his attack): Huldy, 
dear, I feel clean tuckered aout. If I had a 
hunk o’ pie, naow, 

Hu.paH (laughing wildly): Pie! Ha! 


Ha! Pie! Lobelia! He thinks of pie while 
I must pay—and pie—I mean pay—and pay 
and pay. 


Act Il 

Four years later, on a bleak November 
morning. The same scene but sadly changed. 
Soiled and torn window shades in the kitchen 
have taken the place of the, muslin curtains. 
The geraniums are still there, but dead in 
their pots. The kitchen utensils are rusty and 
broken, the roller-towel dirty, the chairs are 
broken. The dog and cat are emaciated to a 
degree. Joe, his features plainly showing the 
ravages of his dread disease and his unequal 
struggle with Nature in wresting a living from 
the barren Maine soil, is seated despondent- 
ly at the table, listlessly eating doughnuts. 
In the corner, on a mattress covered with red 
blankets, Flotsam and .Jetsam—toddlers of 
three—are playing with a dead fish. Sudden- 
ly Joe starts to hiccough. Flotsam and Jetsam 
run to the sink for water. The door opens, 
and Dr. Parkins enters unobserved. 

FLotsaM (offering water): Nine swallows, 


papa. 
Jetsam: Hold breaf, papa! 
Dr. Parkins (advancing): Well, Mr. 


Glump, it is a pleasure to find you with two 
such devoted little attendants! 

Jor: Yes, yes, doctor. If it weren't for 
them ! 

Dr. PaRKINS: Come, come, Mr. Glump, 
you must not be depressed. By the way, who 
is the handsome stranger I met just now walk- 
ing with your wife? 

Jor (gloomily): That’s my brother, Gil. 
He come here a couple a months ago from 
furrin pahts. Him ’n her is always walkin’. 
She don’t ’tend to me like she useter, doctor. 

Dr. Parkins: Now, Mr. Glump, she’s 
waited on you faithfully for four years—you 
must not blame her for wanting a little diver- 
sion now and then. Are you eating any better 
now? 

Joe: No, I don’t seem to relish my vittles 
like I useter. Huldy give me a bowl of cold 
suet for breakfast today, but I felt kind o’ 
gone a while ago and et a couple doughnuts 
just before you come in. 

Dr. ParKINs: Well, 
quite right; a strict diet 
new man of you. Good 
in next week. (Exit Dr. 
enters.) 

LoBeLia (excitedly) : 
know—I’ve gut to tell ye! 
seen him do it. 

Joe (who has just begun again on the 





Mr. Glump, that’s 
is going to make a 
morning. I'll drop 
Parkins, as Lobelia 


Joe! You ought to 
He kissed her! I 


doughnuts, starts violently): Kissed who? 

LoseE.ia (breathlessly): Gilbert! Huldy! 
Daown on the shore by the glue factory! 

JoE (enraged): Dew tell! Gosh all hem- 
locks! = Tl—hic—hic—(collapses helplessly 
in a spasm. Flotsam and Jetsam rush for 
water, as before). 

FLotsaM: Nine swallows, papa! 

JetsAM: Hold breaf, papa! 


Act III 

The same night. The scene is the same, 
only worse. It is low tide and the nor’ nor’- 
easter, raging without, has blown in several of 
the window panes. The dog and cat, now 
dead, are lying in their customary places— 
victims of malnutrition. There is no towel 
at all on the roller. Flotsam and Jetsam are 
asleep on the red-blanketed cot, the same dead 
fish between them. Joe is sleeping in a chair 
beside the stove. Huldah sits at the kitchen 
table. She looks older than when we saw her 
last and, as we are about to see, her grammar 
has improved, as is usual with rural heroines 
in a play of this sort. She is still beautiful. 
She seems to be waiting for someone. Sudden- 
ly the door opens and Gilbert,—a handsome 
and powerfully built man,—enters, in a full 
dress suit. 

GILBERT (hoarsely): Huldah! 

Hupau (startled): Sh! (She indicates, 
with a nod, the sleeping figure of Joe.) Oh, 
Gilbert, how glad I am you’ve come! Sitting 
here alone, it seemed to me that I could not— 
could not—go on like I have been! 

GILBERT (gently): ‘As I have been,” 
est Huldah. (Takes her hand.) 

HvutpAaH: Oh, Gilbert, you have helped 
me so! You have given me such wonderful 
glimpses of the outside world! You have 
brought a new meaning to my starved life! 

GILBERT (caressingly): A “n’you’”’ mean- 
ing, sweetheart—not “noo”. 

HutpaH: How dull I am! Will I never 
remember all you try to learn—I mean teach 
—me? You are so good—so patient—or you 
would tire of me, I know! 

GILBERT (passionately): No, no, dearest 
Huldah! Fly with me, and we will lose our- 
selves in the vastness of the great world out- 
side! 

Hutpau (dreamily): Yes—yes. 
again of the great world, Gilbert, 
have roamed so freely. Tell me once more 
about Brooklyn! Brooklyn!—where the great 
fronds of the rubber plants grope blindly 
toward the sunlight! 

GILBERT (soothingly) : 
must plan for our future. (JMJeanwhile Joe 
has opened his eyes, grasped the situation, as it 
were, and now ts only feigning sleep. The word 
“tense” inadequately describes this scene.) 


dear- 


Tell me 
where you 


Hush, darling. We 


HvuLpaH: Yes—yes, we must plan. What 
shall I do about the children, Gilbert? 
GILBERT (after a moment’s thought): Why, 


er—couldn’t you strangle them, darling? 
HutpaH (pensively): Yes—yes—perhaps 
it would be—kinder. ... And what about 
Joe? (Joe starts to hiccough nervously, but 
controls himself.) 
GILBERT: Well, let me see. What do you 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Anders Zorn: Master Painter of the North 


His Life, His Personality and His Artistic Characteristics 


HE romance of actuality is 
(['sstdom better exemplified than 

in the career of the late 
Anders Zorn. Born in a remote 
corner of the earth, the son of an 
itinerant Bavarian brewer and a 
Swedish peasant lass, he became 
the friend and favourite painter 
of king and president, and a figure 
of international prominence in the 
‘field of art. Unlike so many of his 
colleagues, who are fated to await 
recognition long deferred, he was 
successful from the outset, and con- 
tinued so to the end. In so far as 
possible upon this mundane sphere, 
all his ideals and ambitions seem 
to have been realized. 

The obscure boy who began by 
carving statuettes of animals out of 
birch wood with a rude clasp-knife, 
and tinting them with berry juice, 
lived to see his work welcomed by 
the most important art institutions 
the world over. His first profes- 
sional recompense consisted of a 
loaf of black bread and a copper 
tendered by an appreciative peas- 
ant farmer in payment for a crude 
but expressive figure of an in- 
surgent cow. He died leaving a 
substantial fortune and a testament 
notable for its enlightened liber- 
ality. 

Remarkable as was his career, 
there were two specific reasons why 








By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


Skeri-Kulla, a portrait of a Swedish peasant girl, painted in 


Zorn’s happiest and most brilliant manner. 


The canvas is at 


present in a private collection in Stockholm 





A famous portrait by Zorn. 





the lad from Mora should have 
risen so far above his early station, 
The first of these was his own 
native endowment, his birthright 
of abounding health and _instinc- 
tive delight in what are designated 
as the good things of earth. Zorn’s 
boyhood was passed mainly at 
Utmeland, near Mora, in Dale- 
carlia, the heart of Sweden. Like 
his comrades, he tended the flocks 
or spent serene days on Lake Siljan. 
A typical ““Morakulla,” his mother, 
and his grandmother, the faithful 
‘*Mormor,” of numerous etchings 
and paintings, came of the sturdiest 
native stock. And it was with this 
incomparable capital that the lad 
embarked upon a _ profession in 
which sheer physical energy and 
the worship of bodily vigour and 
beauty were destined to play so 
conspicuous a part. “Lill’ Anders,” 
as he was called, was normal and 
frankly objective in his attitude 
toward the world of sight and sen- 
sation that surged about and with- 
in. He possessed none of the pas- 
sionate mysticism of the youthful 
Segantini who grew to maturity 
(Continued on page 96) 


Anders Zorn, a self-portrait in 
the National Museum at Stock- 
holm. It shows the artist in his 
studio, and was painted just after 
his return to settle in Sweden 


In the background there is a rough 


sketch of the late Hugo Reisinger. Mr. Malcolm Whitman is 
now the owner of the canvas 
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The D’ 
e D’Annunzio Touch 
The Liberator of Fiume is Finding his Imitators in America 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 

have HE achievement of the “Mr. Christopher Morley 
tion, { kere poet, Gabriele spent the summer in a visit to 
own D’Annunzio, in liberating his old home in the mountains 
right the city of Fiume and declaring of Virginia.” 
tinc- it to be an independent republic Now this is grossly untrue. 
ated is one that has sent a thrill Morley is, as every newspaper- 
orn’s through the civilized world. man knows, at Mauchunk, in 
y at And quite rightly. Think of it! Pennsylvania. He arrived there 
ale- Here you have a man, a poet, a early in July, closed the gates 
Like dreamer, an idealist, and yet he of the town (they are railway 
ocks accomplishes a task that seemed gates and work on a swivel), 
jan, impossible to the cabinets of and called upon the inhabitants 
ther, Europe. He throws himself to defy the constitution. They 
hful into Fiume and refuses to come at once did so. Morley then 
ings out. From the topmost height went up to the top of the post 
diest of the Campanile he scatters office and read, from the bal- 
this leaflets with the printed words cony, a translation of D’Annun- 
lad “Italia,” “‘Libertate,” and “Ri- zio’s poem O/ fin amor in qual 
1 in sorgimentificazione”’, and the st fa! The wildest excitement 
and people simply go wild. The po- followed. An immense crowd 
and lice sent against him throw their swore to follow Morley to the 
y s0 hats in the air shouting Eviva death; and, if need be, to kill 
i" D’Annunzio! Then they catch him themselves. 
and their hats again on their heads Morley is in Mauchunk still. 
tude and join the insurrection. He says—and I think with rea- 
sen- It must have been a wonder- son—that he is just as romantic 
vith- ful moment. The greatest of William’ S. Hart "in be ——— pte a poet as D’Annunzio. If 
pas- our Harvard authorities on Ital- carved out of a billiard ye eed cauteiieione D’Annunzio will come down 
hful ian politics has said of it, very ee were carved from bone from the Campanile in Fiume, 
rity fittingly, “the coup de main of ae ee Morley will come down from the 

Gabriele D’Annunzio is a tri- post office in Mauchunk. If 

umph of intransigent irredent- ies not, not. The thing is fair 

ism over the immobility of the —_ > gE min Bey ee wee eee oneal enough. 

Quirinal.”’ which was carved out have changed: the Meantime, Morley’s example 


RACE NIN 


I think that, too. 

It was only natural, of course, 
that other Italian poets should 
have attempted to follow the ex- 
ample of D’Annunzio. After 
D’Annunzio‘had thrown himself 
into Fiume, the world was not 
surprised when the news came 
over the wires that Piccolo Po- 
chito had thrown himself into 
Spoleto and that Ugo della 
Spiggiola del Campo, eager to 
win a name (he needed it), had 
hurled himself into the Cam- 
pagna and shut it after: him. 

No one, I think, could prop- 
erly question the right of these 
gentlemen to act as they did. 


The Case of Mr. Morley 


UT it now transpires that 

this alarming habit is 
spreading to North America. As 
yet the matter has been more or 
less hushed up by the govern- 
ment. But what is happening 
is, in reality, known in every 
newspaper office in New York. 
Only a very kindly conspiracy 
on the part of the press pre- 
vents an open disclosure. But 
the matter has now attained so 
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of an ordinary beef 
bone, the only material 
the sculptor had at hand 





beautiful maiden shown 
below was carved from 
a steer’s shin bone 





Ivory Carving Extraordinary 
Bone and Billiard-Ball Sculptures by Charles C. Cristadoro 


We have been taught that the Japa- 
nese and Chinese, masters of ivory 
carving, were unsurpassed in the deli- 
cacy of minute details, but Charles C. 
Cristadoro has gone as far in that di- 
rection as the Orientals and has 
achieved a beauty and almost micro- 


scopic minuteness in his carving that 
is almost unbelievable. But even more 
remarkable than the minuteness of exe- 
cution in his figures is the fact that, in 
spite of his almost insane interest in 
details, these figures have much of 
the virility of monumental sculpture. 








has been followed in New En- 
gland and elsewhere. Miss Amy 
Lowell has thrown herself into 
the woods of Brookline and 
won’t come out. Mr. Edgar Lee 
Masters has declared for the In- 
dependence of Indiana, and 
drawn up a declaration (in free 
verse) which is said by all who 
have read it to be much better 
than Thomas Jefferson’s and to 
have more pep in it. 


The Coup dEtat in Kentucky 


OST amazing of all is the 
news of what has been 
happening down in Kentucky. 
Here the whole thing is already 
public property. The United 
States has been defied and every- 
body knows it. Since further 
concealment is without purpose, 
there can be no harm in quoting 
verbatim from a local paper of 
last week the published account 
of the recent revolution in Che- 
hookee, Kentucky. 
“On Thursday afternoon last 
a wild-looking man whose name 
is now given as Irving D’An- 
nunzio Cobb appeared upon the 
Main Street of the village of 


Chehookee. In a voice that 
could be heard from the post office to the livery 
stable he called upon the populace to assemble 
in the great square or place d’armes (opposite 
to the five and ten cent store). Cobb then de- 

(Continued on page 104) 


wide a notoriety that the time 
has come when secrecy can no longer be main- 
tained. 

Take the case of Mr. Christopher Morley, 
the New York poet. 

All that has been officially permitted to ap- 


pear as to Mr. Morley’s movements during 
the summer just past is contained in the fol- 
lowing brief notice that was published, no 
doubt with the connivance of the Secretary of 
State, in the society columns of the daily press: 
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Jemina, the Mountain Girl 


One of Those Family Feud Stories of the Blue Ridge Mountains—with Apologies to Stephen Leacock 


By F. SCOTT FITZGERALD, Author of “This Side of Paradise” 


Wild hills rose on all sides. Swift 
mountain streams flowed rapidly up and 
down the mountains. 

Jemina Tantrum was down at the stream, 
brewing whiskey at the family still. 

She was a typical mountain girl. 

Her feet were bare. Her hands, large and 
powerful, hung down below her knees. Her 
face showed the ravages of work. Although 
but sixteen, she had for over a dozen years 
been supporting her aged pappy and mappy 
by brewing mountain whiskey. 

From time to time she would pause in her 
task, and, filling a dipper full of the pure 
invigorating liquid, would drain it off—then 
pursue her work with renewed vigor. 

She would place the rye in the vat, thresh 
it out with her feet and, in twenty minutes, 
the completed product would be turned out. 

A sudden cry made her pause in the act of 
draining a dipper and look up. 

“Hello,” said a voice. It came from a man 
clad in hunting boots reaching to his neck, 
who had emerged from the wood. 

“Hi, thar,” she answered sullenly. 

“Can you tell me the way to the Tantrums’ 
cabin ?” 

“Are you uns from the settlements down 
thar?” 

She pointed her hand down to the bottom 
of the hill, where Louisville lay. She had 
never been there; but once, before she was 
born, her great-grandfather, old Gore Tan- 
trum, had gone into the settlements in the 
company of two marshalls, and had never come 
back. So the Tantrums, from generation to 
generation, had learned to dread civilization. 

The man was amused. He laughed a light 
tinkling laugh; the laugh of a Philadelphian. 
Something in the ring of it thrilled her. She 
drank off another dipper of whiskey. 

“Where is Mr. Tantrum, little girl?” he 
asked not without kindness. 

She raised her foot and pointed her big toe 
toward the woods. 

“Thar in the cabing behind those thar pines. 
Old Tantrum air my old man.” * 

The man from the settlements thanked her 
and strode off. He was fairly vibrant with 
youth and personality. As he walked along 
he whistled and sang and turned handsprings 
and flapjacks, breathing in the fresh, cool air 
of the mountains. 

The air around the still was like wine. 

Jemina Tantrum watched him entranced. 
No one like him had ever come into her life 
before. 

She sat down on the grass and counted her 
toes. She counted eleven. She had learned 
arithmetic in the mountain school. 


A Mountain Feud 


ik was night in the mountains of Kentucky. 


EN years before a lady from the settle- 
ments had opened a school on the moun- 
tain. Jemina had no money, but she had paid 
her way in whiskey, bringing a pailful to 
school every morning and leaving it on Miss 
Lafarge’s desk. Miss Lafarge had died of 


delirium tremens after a year’s teaching, and 
so Jemina’s education had stopped. 
Across the stream there stood another still. 


It was that of the Doldrums. The Doldrums 
and the Tantrums never exchanged calls. 

They hated each other. 

Fifty years before old Jem Doldrum and 
old Jem Tantrum had quarreled in the Tan- 
trum cabin over a game of slapjack. Jem 
Doldrum had thrown the king of hearts in 
Jem Tantrum’s face, and old Tantrum, en- 
raged, had felled the old Doldrum with the 
nine of diamonds. Other Doldrums and Tan- 
trums had joined in and the little cabin was 
soon filled with flying cards. Harstrum Dol- 
drum, one of the younger Doldrums, lay 
stretched on the floor writhing in agony, the 
ace of hearts crammed down his throat. Jem 
Tantrum, standing in the doorway, ran through 
suit after suit, his face alight with fiendish 
hatred. Old Mappy Tantrum stood on the 
table wetting down the Doldrums with hot 
whiskey. Old Heck Doldrum, having finally 
run out of trumps, was backed out of the 
cabin, striking left and right with his tobacco 
pouch, and gathering around him the rest of 
his clan. Then they mounted their steers and 
galloped furiously home. 

That night old man Doldrum and his sons, 
vowing vengeance, had returned, put a tick- 
tock on the Tantrum window, stuck a pin in 
the doorbell and beaten a retreat. 

A week later the Tantrums had put Cod 
Liver Oil in the Doldrums’ still, and so, from 
year to year, the feud had continued, first one 
family being entirely wiped out, then the other. 


The Birth of Love 


a day little Jemina worked the still 
on her side of the stream, and Boscoe 
Doldrum worked the still on his side. 

Sometimes, with automatic inherited hatred, 
the feudists would throw whiskey at each 
other, and Jemina would come home smelling 
like a French table d’hote. 

But now Jemina was too thoughtful to look 
across the stream. 

How wonderful the stranger had been and 
how oddly he was dressed! In her innocent 
way she had never believed that there were 
any civilized settlements at all, and she had 
put the belief in them down to the credulity 
of the mountain people. 

She turned to go up to the cabin, and, as 
she turned something struck her in the neck. 
It was a sponge, thrown by Boscoe Doldrum— 
a sponge soaked in whiskey from his still on 
the other side of the stream. 

“Hi, thar, Boscoe Doldrum,” she shouted 
in her deep bass voice. 

“Yo! Jemina Tantrum. Gosh ding yo 
he returned. 

She continued her way to the cabin. 

The stranger was talking to her father. 
Gold had been discovered on the Tantrum 
land, and the stranger, Edgar Edison, was 
trying to buy the land for a song. He was 
considering what song to offer. 

She sat upon her hands and watched him. 

He was wonderful. When he talked his lips 
moved. 

She sat upon the stove and watched him. 

Suddenly there came a_ blood-curdling 
scream. The Tantrums rushed to the windows. 

It was the Doldrums. 


9499 


They had hitched their steers to trees and 
concealed themselves, behind the bushes and 
flowers, and soon a perfect rattle of stones 
and bricks beat against the windows, bending 
them inward. 

“Father, father,” shrieked Jemina. 

Her father took down his slingshot from 
his slingshot rack on the wall and ran his 
hand lovingly over the elastic band. He 
stepped to a loophole. Old Mappy Tantrum 
stepped to the coalhole. 


A Mountain Battle 


Lika stranger was aroused at last. Furious 
to get at the Doldrums, he tried to escape 
from the house by crawling up the chimney. 
Then he thought there might be a door under 
the bed, but Jemina told him there was not. 
He hunted for doors under the beds and sofas, 
but each time Jemina pulled him out and told 
him there were no doors there. Furious with 
anger, he beat upon the door and hollered at 
the Doldrums. They did not answer him, but 
kept up their fusillade of bricks and _ stones 
against the window. Old Pappy Tantrum 
knew that as soon as they were able to effect 
an aperture they would pour in and the fight 
would be over. 

Then old Heck Doldrum, foaming at the 
mouth and expectorating on the ground, left 
and right, led the attack. 

The terrific slingshots of Pappy Tantrum 
had not been without their effect. A master 
shot had disabled one Doldrum, and another 
Doldrum, shot three times through the abdo- 
men, fought feebly on. 

Nearer and nearer they approached the 
house. 

“We must fly,” shouted the stranger to 
Jemina. “I will sacrifice myself and bear 
you away.” 

“No,” shouted Pappy Tantrum, his face be- 
grimed. ‘You stay here and fit on. I will 
bar Jemina away. I will bar Mappy away. 
I will bar myself away.” 

The man from the settlements, pale and 
trembling with anger, turned to Ham Tan- 
trum, who stood at the door throwing loop- 
hole after loophole at the advancing Dol- 
drums. 

Soon smoke began to filter through the floor 
and ceiling. Shem Doldrum had come up and 
touched a match to old Japhet Tantrum’s 
breath as he leaned from a loophole, and the 
alcoholic flames shot up on all sides. 

The whiskey in the bathtub caught fire. 
The walls began to fall in. 

Jemina and the man from the settlements 
looked at each other. 

“Jemina,” he whispered. 

“Stranger,” she answered. 

“We will die together,” he said. “If we 
had lived I would have taken you to the city 
and married you. With your ability to hold 
liquor, your social success would have been 
assured.” 

She caressed him idly for a moment, count- 
ing her toes softly to herself. The smoke grew 
thicker. Her left leg was on fire. 

She was a human alcohol lamp. 

Their lips met in one long kiss and then a 
wall fell on them and blotted them out. 
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A Word about the Impressive and Long- 
awaited Morgan Memorial 


WE are privileged to show, on this page, details of the monument 
to Mr. Morgan, which has finally been set in place in the Metro- 
politan Museum. The sculptor has worked on the marbles for up- 
wards of six years and has achieved in them what is indubitably the 
most beautiful and impressive memorial of its kind in America. 


The entire monument—of which only seven contributing motives 
are shown here—is twelve feet high and five feet wide. It is carved 
in a Champville marble and is so planned that all of the sculptor’s 
panels and details serve as decorative borders, bases and surmounting 
arches for a severe and simple inscription which recites for the 
benefit of future generations, Mr. Morgan’s high services to art, to 
his city and to the museum. It is not generally known that the 
inscription was composed by the late Joseph H. Choate who, after 
Mr. Morgan’s death, was the sole survivor of the museum’s original 
board of trustees. The monument, which has just been set in place, 
stands in the hallway of the museum and confronts the public, on 
the right, as they pass through the main Fifth Avenue entrance. 


THE panels on this page symbolize six facets of Mr. Morgan’s many- 
sided nature: Finance, Science, Literature, Archeology, Com- 
merce and Art. The figures, beautiful as they are, give but an 
inadequate idea of the glory of the monument in its entirety. 

It was due to Mr. Morgan’s munificence that the American Academy 
at Rome was able to include a School of Sculpture among its activi- 
ties, and it was in this school that Mr. Manship’s genius began to 
flower, only to reach its perfection in this memorial. 


The Memorial to John Pierpont Morgan 


Details of Paul Manship’s Monument, Soon to be Unveiled at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Who are They? 


VERY once in a while, 

Vanity Fair likes to do 
something handsome for 
struggling young artists; 
young men and women who 
deserve well at the hands 
of a cruel world, but who 
still find the road to success 
a thorny one. A month ago, 
for instance, fired with some 
such holy zeal, we gathered 
in, from their humble dwell- 
ings in New York, the ob- 
scure but aspiring person- 
ages shown in this portrait 
group. Some of the young 
people chanced to be in our 
editorial offices at the time, 
but others of them had to 
be dragged from their gar- 
rets and brought to us in 
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Who are They? 


taxicabs. Then the Publisher 
and the Editor of this en- 
lightened organ, took them 
to luncheon at a _ neighbor- 
ing—and inexpensive—hos- 
telry, where various spirits 
were dematerialized and 
epigrams committed. And, 
finally, after the Turkish 
coffee, there ensued a call 
at a nearby photographer’s. 
Realizing that the faces of 
our guests must be unfa- 
miliar to our readers, we 
have deemed it only fair to 
print (beneath our portrait 
group) the names of all 
the youngsters glorified in 
it, and a brief recital of 
their promising achievements 
in the flowery fields of art. 


Six Obscure—but Promising Young Artists 


| he the top row, at the extreme left, dear Reader, you will observe Miss 
Mary Nash, the London society favourite (sister of Florence Nash, the 
poet); she is a specialist in getting out of dinner invitations, an authority 
on English mezzotints, and, more lately, a Spanish dancer of intensity and 
fire. Miss Nash is also connected with the stage. Next to her, M. Georges 
Carpentier, connoisseur of vintage clarets and French pastry, Gallic and 
gifted golf player, inveterate book-worm, mimic and imitator. His name 
has, on occasions, been breathed in connection with boxing. Then follows 
Mille. Alice Delysia, the Venus of the Rue de la Paix, specialist in repartee 
and modern sculpture, authority on the psychoses of gentlemen; she has 
lately taken: an interest in the drama. Next to her, his arms folded, his 
Charvet handkerchief showing provokingly over the left ventricle, Mr. 


Charles Chaplin, violinist, collector of Sung porcelains, imagist poet and 
society favourite, who hopes some day to be featured on the screen. Seated 
at the left of the imposing group is Miss Joan Maclean, the English débutante, 
now visiting America in search of material for a series of sociological lectures. 
She is at present masquerading as “Jill” in Mr. Galsworthy’s dermatological 
drama at the Bijou Theatre. Next to her—and with the weight of the 
world’s weariness and woe written tragically on his countenance—is young 
Mr. Edward Knoblock, an Anglo-American Beau Brummell, creator of the 
persiflage and waggery of two continents; he suffers from a complex which 
excites him with the conviction that he has the “makings” of a playwright. 
He is at present—in his little effort at the Belasco Theatre—understudying 
Sir Oliver Lodge in his favourite avocation of conjuring up departed spirits. 





The Marvellous Boy of the Movies 


Some Remarks on the Discovery of Jack Coogan, and the Picture Built Around Him 


FRIEND of mine once said that all 

forms of art are love letters from the 

artist to the world. The desire has come 
to these men to express themselves passionately 
to others through some medium, paint, clay or 
what not. My own medium is, of course, the 
film. I must admit that expressing oneself 
through the moving pictures has very little fun 
in it for the comedian. Those of my pictures 
which the public thought funniest have usually 
been the the most painful in,the making. 

The art of being funny for fifty-two weeks 
of the year, six days in the week, starting work 
at nine-thirty in the morning, becomes a very 
serious business. There are, fortunately, times 
when ideas take one unaware. For instance, 
I go toa concert. Paderewski is about to play. 
There is the piano, the arranged solemnity, the 
awful dignity of the psychological moment 
when he is about to take his seat. Suddenly, 
in that profound silence before the master has 
begun his overture, I see—in my imagination, 
of course—the piano stool collapse and the 
master come to an ignominious fall. There 
you have the beginning of an incident in one 
of my pictures. The work comes later. 

I have been asked many times which of my 
pictures I liked best. Well, perhaps the one 
I most enjoyed making is my last picture, The 
Kid, written expressly to bring out the quali- 
ties of another actor, a five-year-old actor this 


By CHARLIE CHAPLIN 





JACK COOGAN 
The extraordinary boy movie actor dis- 
covered by Charlie Chaplin. Mr. Chap- 
lin has been working with the boy for 
over a year now on a new film called 
“The Kid”,—in which they both appear 


time, Jack Coogan, who plays in this, my first 
six-reel picture. 

It was by pure accident that I met this re- 
markable child-actor. He was with his parents 
in a Los Angeles hotel, sleeping, as a child 
will, in a chair. He was roused in order to 
meet me. He rubbed his eyes, jumped up, 
made his politest bow, and promptly went back 
to sleep. 

However, in that instant, I had seen the rare 
quality of Jack Coogan, a quality so lovable 
that I followed him up, induced his parents 
to let him become a member of my company, 
and shortly set about a picture which might 
express something of my feeling—which, 1 
believe, will not prove a purely individual re- 
action—toward the child. The result is The 
Kid, which has kept us both busy for over @ 
year and is, in many ways, unique among my 
productions. 


The Making of a Movie Actor 


HERE is nothing in Jack Coogan of the 

boy prodigy, the precocious child mimick- 
ing his elders. What first attracted me to the 
boy was a whimsical, wistful quality, a genu- 
ineness of feeling. He is the lovable child, 
carried to the uth power, yet endowed with not 
a little of the self-consciousness of an artist 
and with a hundred resources as an actor. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Thomas Hardy, Now in His Kighty-First Year 


The Last of the Great Writers of the XIXth Century has Lived to Become One of the Greatest of the XXth 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





PAUL THOMPSON 


et PT 


WHITNEY WARREN 


Because he is one of our most 
distinguished architects; because 
he has revolutionized hotel and 
terminal architecture in America; 
because he is as well known in 
Paris and Rome as in New York; 
and, finally, because he is the 
official representative, in the 
United States, of d’Annunzio 
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SARA TEASDALE 


Because she is a member of the great tri- 
umvirate of American woman poets—of which 
the other members are Lizette Woodworth 
Reese and Edna St. Vincent Millay; because 
her first volume of sonnets, written when she 
was twenty-three, was enthusiastically praised 
by Arthur Symons; and, finally, because, in 
her latest volume, “Shadow and Flame”, she 
has expanded her early wistfulness and ten- 
derness to a broader and more tragic beauty 





SARAH CHOATE SEARS 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


Because he is the greatest of living 
American painters; because he is a 
recluse and a hermit of the most 
determined order; because he has 
sailed for England, there to paint 
a large canvas containing the por- 
traits of twenty-five English gen- 
erals; because he is as great in 
water colours as he is in oils and 
crayons; and, finally, because he 
has spent the past year in decorat- 
ing the rotunda of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, which has been 
remodelled, with a new pear-shaped 
dome—all after his own design 








WHITE STUDIOS 


FRED STONE 


Because he began his career as a 
slack-wire performer at county 
fairs; because his Scarecrow in 
“The Wizard of Oz” is still re- 
membered as a fine comic creation; 
because he ranks with Santa Claus 
in the hearts of American chil- 
dren; and, finally, because he is a 
crack shot, an expert lariat-throw- 
er and an incomparable acrobat 


© €. 0. HOPPE 





JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Because he is one of the first English novel- 
ists of the day; because, in such plays as 
“Justice”, “Strife” and “The Skin Game”, he 
has written the best naturalistic dramas in 
English; because he has always been an im- 
partial and courageous critic of contemporary 
society and has stood by his ideals of justice 
and humanity even through the war; and, 
finally, because he is a good friend of 
America and is just now visiting us again 
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The Unimportance of Foreign Influence 


A Discussion of the Artistic Relations Between England and Her Neighbours 


HERE is nothing stranger or more curious 
[cr the general observer than the odd 

channels that foreign influence, whether 
of politics, art, clothes, or literature chooses for 
its own mysterious purposes. There seems very 
often to be some very definite plotting and 
planning between these waves of influence, so 
sudden are they, so generally felt and so secret 
in their origins. 

London has been, I suppose, ever since the 
cake and ale days of King Alfred an excellent 
centre for these whirls and eddies. With Nor- 
man the Conqueror came the Paris fashions, 
and Paris and London have, in spite of the 
Channel, been cheek by jowl ever since. Were 
a Martian to study the geographical position of 
Great Britain he would say without hesitation, 
I should imagine, that there was no spot on the 
surface of this little globe so ideally situated 
for the receiving and retaining of every kind 
of foreign influence as is this little island. It 
is true that Great Britain is an island, but 
mere water has never yet stopped the kind of 
influence of which I am speaking; it comes 
through the air, under the sea, descends from 
the clouds; and, when it chooses to come, no 
Douane or Custom House invented by the wit 
and arrogance of man can stop it. 

This moment, some two years after the 
Armistice, is filled with rumours, whispers, 
suppositions, prophecies. No one who has 
visited London for any length of time during 
the last year but is agreed that London is in- 
sular no longer. It is true that always in the 
London streets you see, as Wordsworth rather 
lengthily observed a hundred years ago, every 
kind of foreigner, from the turbaned Indian to 
the Chinaman, now so often, alas! without his 
pigtail. But that merely physical procession 
of, to our provincial eyes, strangely accoutred 
figures has nothing to do with foreign influence. 


The Influence of Russia 


AS a matter of harsh truth no Londoner is 
ever startled; he refuses to be amazed by 
any foreigner’s peculiarities and he refuses be- 
cause he is so certain that his own castle is in- 
violable and that it is the best and securest 
castle in the world. Before the war foreign in- 
fluence came to us almost entirely through the 
arts and through dress. French literature, Rus- 
sian music and painting, Japanese art, Scandi- 
navian exercises, Parisian dressmakers, Eastern 
rugs and pottery, Chinese poetry. The French 
literary influence in the Eighties and Nineties 
affords an excellent example of how unliterary 
a people we are. The names of Flaubert and De 
Maupassant, Stendhal, and the De Goncourts, 
Baudelaire, and Verlaine were “Open Sesa- 
mes” to every literary aspirant in the Kingdom. 
The man in the street never heard the slightest 
echo of those strange sounds: Mr. George 
Moore was crying shrilly in the wilderness and 
it was only because Zola was thought improper 
that Mr. Vizetelly’s name found its way into 
the daily papers. 

About the Russian influence in the years 
before the war exactly the same can be 
said. Mrs. Gomett’s translation of The Broth- 
ers Karamazov was with everybody who read 
anything at all a perpetual basis for discussion. 
Charliapine in Boris Godonov drew all the 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


Intelligentzia of the town. Scheherezade and 
Thamais were the delight of everybody who 
cared for poetry and colour. And how many 
cared? Twenty thousand souls at most. 

It is true that such influences as these are 
more permanent than one supposes. They 
filter through and years later one can find 
them cropping up in most unlikely places, but, 
in the main, it may truthfully be said that 
no artistic influence, if it is purely artistic, 
touches at all, in any degree whatever, the 
real life of the people of this country, unless 
there is easy money to be made from it. 

Were it able to reach the sporting instinct 
of the people then we should see, I am con- 
vinced, wonderful things. If before the war 
a horse called Charliapine had won the Derby 
or if two leading players in the Aston Villa 
football team were called, by some strange 
accident, Karamazov, then you might have the 
beginnings of a real artistic revolution. Such 
a phenomenon has not yet been witnessed 
among us. 

Russia, however, is a country that strange- 
ly brings in its own revenges. When Bakst 
and Benois failed, Bolshevism, that most elastic 
and individual of words, succeeded. Russia 
since 1917 has been involved in every move- 
ment, political and social, that this country 
has made, and the end is not yet. But even 
there the foreign influence has not really been 
foreign. We have taken Russian politics, 
blindly and dimly as we have known them, for 
our own purposes. We have fitted our queer 
interpretations of Lenin and Trotsky into our 
own daily life, but if prices came down and 
unemployment vanished we should dismiss 
Russia from our minds without a moment’s 
care. Perhaps every country is the same in 
this. There was much indignation here, as 
everyone knows, when the United States of 
America refused to enter blindfolded into the 
conditions of the Treaty of Versailles. There 
was much throwing about of such words as 
selfishness and arrogance and commercialism, 
but when, at a later date, France developed 
on her part a definite national policy that was 
not, and could not be, our own, then we real- 
ized that still, in spite of H. G. Wells and 
his brother internationalists, nations are na- 
tions and that there is more in national blood 
than a few years of war can destroy. 


Six British Works of Art 


the Arts, war seems to have destroyed 
rather than fostered foreign influence. The 
Russian Ballet is not what it was; the French 
novel seems to have in its present manifesta- 
tions almost nothing to offer us, in spite of 
M. Barbusse’s pacificism and Marcel Proust’s 
fascinating family chronicles. Italian Im- 
pressionism has faded into the rather stale 
melodramatics of D’Annunzio, and Strindberg 
and Ibsen and Bjornson have offered us ap- 
parently no worthy successor. 

At the same time, we cannot boast that 
we are producing anything very national of 
our own. With the exception of The Beggar’s 
Opera, to which I have already alluded in an 
earlier paper—(the art of Lovat Fraser, by 
the way, the designer of The Beggar's Opera 
costumes, is one of the most delightfully na- 


tional things that our painting of the moment 
can show)—I am afraid that we cannot claim 
very much. 

Did some foreigner stand in front of me 
with a pistol to my forehead and say: ‘Now 
tell me instantly the six most truly British 
works of art produced in 1920” I should have 
difficulty in answering him. Besides The Beg- 
gar’s Opera, I would perhaps timidly suggest, 
the collected poems of De La Mare, the humour 
of Nelson Keys, Marie Rose, Bonar Law’s poli- 
tics and Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography—all 
thoroughly British things and impossible in 
any other country, but, most certainly I would 
be able to point to no concerted movement in 
any one direction and no undercurrent of in- 
fluence, foreign or otherwise. 


An Influence from Denmark 


NFLUENCES, as I have already said, are 

mysterious things. Can it be, for instance, 
that something is coming from Denmark? M. 
Lauritz Melchoir, the Copenhagen tenor, has 
been the singing sensation of the Autumn; 
Madam Kerina, the Danish dancer, has been 
delighting everybody, and Nexo, the author of 
Pelle the Conqueror, one of the great books of 
cur time, has just given us, in translation, an 
exquisite story, Ditte, Girl Alive. Is it com- 
ing from Denmark, or, at any rate, from Scan- 
dinavia? Why not? Scandinavia seems now 
the freshest, freest, happiest of all the coun- 
tries of Europe. The Scandinavians are less 
tired, war-worn, anxious and _ retrospective. 
The Scandinavian fiction that the firm of Gly- 
dendal has been giving us has, with the ex- 
ception of Knut Hamsun’s “growth of the 
soil” been disappointing, but it is in no indi- 
vidual work of art that we are likely to find 
our influence, but rather in the general spirit 
of the country; in its freedom and cool airs 
and fresh waters, its physical strength and its 
spiritual energy. 

And so, speaking of physical strength and 
spiritual energy, we come to what is the 
most important point in this question—the 
mutual influence of Great Britain and the 
United States. Each country is, at this mo- 
ment, in a state of extreme sensitiveness 
towards the other. Only the other evening, 
speaking of America, I poked fun, innocent 
enough as I fancied it, at both her and our- 
selves, especially ourselves. An American 
woman rebuked me violently for my discourtesy 
to the States. ‘“‘You’ve been laughing at us,” 
she said. “Certainly,” I answered, “but not 
so much as I have been laughing at ourselves 
and especially at myself.” “It is a great un- 
kindness after the way that you were treated 
over there.” ‘But it’s a sign of friendship,” 
I tried to persuade her. ‘‘One only chafes the 
people one loves—if I didn’t love America, I 
should be grimly serious about her.” 

But my American friend shook her head; 
“You’ve no right to laugh at us,” she said. 
“Who are you, anyway? We’re a great peo- 
ple’—and there we left it. Frankly nothing 
astonishes me more in the American than his 
or her wonderful sense of humour and the 
way that that sense is banished as soon as 
America is mentioned. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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THE FIELD AGAINST THE 
FAVORITE 
Although she pleaded “not 
guilty,” it has been clearly 
proved that Queenie McCue, 
the baby-vamp, deliberately 
stole her new husband, Herman 
Arbuckle, from under Mrs. 
Arbuckle’s nose. Confronted 
with a jury of ladies whose 
average age is forty-two, we 
should like to ask frankly, in 
our brutal male fashion, what 
sort of a show has a show- 
girl got? 


Sketches by 
Ethel Plummer 








EMBARRASSING A_ BAR- 
RISTER 


Clifton Abbott, the well-known 
lawyer, hardly realized what he 
was up against when he asked 
the defendant underwear-expert 
to describe what was wrong 
with the lingerie, the bill for 
which caused the suit. The 
witness having replied that for 
one thing “the straps on her 
envelope were too close to- 
gether,” Abbott is wondering 
what stationery has got to do 
with it, anyway 


A CASE AGAINST A COOK 
The charge against Bridget 
Sweeney is that of forging her 
last employer’s name to a ref- 
erence. Considering that Bridget 
left at 6 P. M., when dinner for 
twenty had been ordered for 
7:30, it is a safe bet that her 
next place, which the lady-jurors 
are to determine, will be im- 
possible to leave without a file 
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OBSTINACY vs. EVIDENCE 


Eleven good men and true are convinced that Allen Fordyce, 

the handsome movie-star, is guilty of wife-murder, which, how- 

ever, does not prevent little Angela Timberlake, the twelfth 

juror, from standing out firmly for acquittal. She simply can- 

not believe that a man with such nice hair would do such a 
perfectly horrid thing 


Will Gentlewomen of the Jury Really be Gentle? 


Court-Room Chances for Criminals Under the 19th Amendment 


A CASE FOR APPEAL 


The poor wight on the witness-stand is as innocent as a babe, 

but alas, the prosecuting attorney is none other than Harry 

Hammersly; who, out of office hours, is known as the best 

dancer and most fascinating lady-killer in captivity. Query: 

With a jury of hand-picked débutantes, what are the chances 
for the innocent man? 
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A Distressing Dialogue, Showing that it is the Little Things that Count—Against One 


ioned, very good-looking young man, just 

now a little preoccupied, who has been 
married six months to 

Lucile: any fairly small, rather blonde, very 

pretty young woman, just now a little restless. 


Pisses. any fairly tall, dark-complex- 


Place: The dining-room of any fashion- 
able hotel. 

Time: Quarter to eight o’clock of any eve- 
ning. 

She: Philip, will you please pass me a 


roll?—You have the most annoying habit of 
keeping all the rolls on your side of the table. 
And you know perfectly well that, whenever 
I reach for things in this dress, I get my sleeve 
in the Sauce Béarnaise. 

He: I beg your pardon, my love. 
thinking of something else. 

She: Too obviously. I do wish, Philip, 
that, at least when we are dining out, you 
would show me some slight attention. I don’t 
mind being neglected, but I hate to look 
neglected. 

He: Is this a quarrel? 

She: No, it is not a quarrel. I have no 
desire to quarrel with you, Philip. When- 
ever you quarrel you lose your English accent. 

He (a little touched, but nonchalant): I 
say, old dear, will you have a roll? 

She: Thank you. 

He: And, in exchange, would you mind 
taking your hand-bag off the salt for a moment. 

She (flushing): Oh, I’m sorry! .... 
Phil, please don’t salt the meat, before you 
taste it! If you knew how that irritates me! 
It is one of the six most irritating things 
you do! 

He (pleasantly, attacking his dinner): In- 
deed? And what are the others? 

She: Never mind. 

He (courteously): Ah, but yes. Tell me. 

She (quite obviously struggling with sweet 
temptation): Oh, no, my dear. Please don’t 
ask me to. We’ll just get to quarreling. 

He (quite amiably): Well, that’s what 
you’re after. 

She: Iam not! 

He: Oh, yes you are. 

She: Oh, very well, then! Since you in- 
sist. But remember, you asked me to do it. 
There ensues an interval of taut silence. 
He (looking at her with amusement) : Well? 


I was 


HE: Well, then—you never notice what 
I am wearing, that’s one thing! One 
might as well dress for one’s grandfather! 

He: Why, Lu, isn’t that just a little bit 
unfair? I distinctly remember saying, this 
very evening, when I was helping you into 
your coat, “What a pretty new dress, my dear!” 

She (furiously): It’s not a new dress! And 
you ought to know it’s not! I’ve had it two 
years. It’s just been made shorter and had 
the sleeves changed! A new dress! 

He: Well, I’m sorry. You always look 
lovely to me, no matter what you wear, that’s 
the truth of it. And it needn’t make you so 
angry. 

She: Well, it does. And that’s why I’m 
always making you take me to dinner to places 
Where there are sure to be people I know. So 
that somebody’ll appreciate me! 


By NANCY BOYD 





NEAMAN, 


The waiter bringing in, to Philp and 
Lucile, the piéce de résistance of the dinner 


He: Well, go on. 

She (belligerently): Iwill. This is some- 
thing else on the same plan, and they both 
come right down to the fact that what you want 
is your dinner, and not to be dining out with 
me. You’re always and forever saying, when 
I’m not nearly ready, “‘Oh, come on,—you look 
all right!”—and it makes me perfectly furious! 
You may as well know it. 

He (very gently): And then? 

She (a little frightened, but persistent): 
Then—then you're forever kissing me in rail- 
way stations, and doing things like that. You 
have no discretion. Besides, you don’t do it 
because you want to kiss me. All the time your 
mind is on whether or not the train will be late 
and make you miss your connections, and if 
you can get an accommodation in the chair-car. 
You don’t really want to kiss me at all. You 
just do it to get one more thing attended to and 
out of the way. I know. 

He: Ah, but my dear Lucile— 

She: No, this is my turn. You may have 
yours later (with increasing venom and mount- 
ing eloquence). And please don’t sit smiling 
at your fingers all the time I’m talking, think- 
ing up some flabby cynicism with which to 
squelch me the minute I pause for breath! 

He (still more gently): Goon. Goon. 

She (recklessly): All right! Next to the 
ones already mentioned, your most abomina- 
ble trait is that of nudging my arm every time 
we cross a street, in a feeble and preoccupied 
symbolism of hoisting me up the curbings. 
I’m not a cripple,—and if I were, I’d do much 
better to stand on the curb and yodel to a po- 
liceman than rely upon the absent-minded and 
desultory personal conduction of such an es- 
cort as you! 

He (after a pause): Is that all? 

She (sullenly): It’s all I think of at the 
moment. May I have a roll? 

He: What, another? 

She: Phil, that’s rude! 

He: Not at all, my dear. 
that you have an appetite. 

She: And that’s another irritating thing 
you do. 

He: What? 

She: Make remarks about my having an 
appetite. 

He: But you have an appetite! 

She: I have several. But it’s not neces- 
sary to discuss them. 


I am only glad 


He: Take care—you’ll have your sleeve in 
the butter. 

She: Thank you. 

There is a silence for some moments. They 
look studiously away from each other, he with 
his jaw slightly protruding, she with drooping 
eyelids and her chin in the air. 

She (after one timorous and one remorseful 
glance in his direction, to which he is appar- 
ently oblivious): Phil, I think I’m going to 
cry. 

He (instantly and vehemently concerned) : 
My Lord, Lu, don’t! See here,—eat your din- 
ner! Lu, for heaven’s sake! Shall we go? 

She (her eyes wide open and ominously bril- 
liant): No—no—I'll be all right in a min- 
ute—only—oh, Phil, all of a sudden I felt so 
cruel! Was I cruel? 

He: Nonsense, you couldn’t be cruel if 
you wanted to. Come, eat your dinner, dar- 
ling. To please Phil. If you don’t stop, I 
shall kiss you, right here. I can’t stand it. I 
never get used to seeing you cry. It makes you 
look so helpless, it nearly kills me.—There, 
that’s better. 

She (tremulously inserting her fork into her 
filet mignon and sawing at it without assur- 
ance): Qh, Phil, you’re so sweet! Why do 
I say such dreadful things to you when I love 
you so? 

He (fervently): God knows. 

She (brightly): Phil, dear, listen. Now, 
I'll tell you the six nice things about you. 
Shall I? 

He (indulgently) : 
wish. 





All right, dear,—if you 


boom First of all, you never boast of how 
much liquor you can drink without be- 
coming intoxicated. I can’t bear that. Then, 
you never recite the Spell of the Yukon to me. 
And so many people have! I listened care- 
fully, after we married, fearfully, for weeks, 
but you never did. And, when you proposed to 
me you did not do so by saying that you were 
not worthy of me. And then, you never ar- 
range matches in squares on the table-cloth, 
with the enthusiastic suggestion that I try to 
do something with them without doing some- 
thing else. And you don’t make me tell you 
my dreams. Finally, you don’t wear a pheas- 
ant feather in your hat. Oh, and I forgot, 
you never do card tricks. 

He: Id no idea I was possessed of so 
many sterling attributes. You’ve quite put me 
in a good humor. Won’t you have some des- 
sert ? 

She (uncertainly): No, I think not. I’m 
not very hungry. Philip, please don’t laugh! 

He: My love, I’m not laughing. I’m dis- 
guising a yawn. 

She: Oh,—are you so bored ? 

He (ingenuously): Yes. It always bores 
me to talk about myself. Let us talk about 
you. 

She (eagerly): 
do. that you hate. 

He: Nothing. You're perfect. We will 
discuss two or three of your perfections. 

She (with enthusiasm): All right! 

He: First of all, you are by far the most 

(Continued on page 88) 


Very well! Tell me what J 
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The Horrors of the Holidays 


Showing the Advantages of Looking the Gift Horse Firmly in the Teeth 


more the New Year looms on the hori- 

zon, as well as that trying period known 
technically as the Holidays. As the tight- 
fisted dogwood buds ope to the caress of 
Spring, so ope our hearts and purses to the 
touch of the Christmas spirit. A good time is 
ahead of us and, like the old gentleman on 
his way to Portland to break the 18th amend- 
ment, ‘Gosh! how we dread it”. 

Yes, if the truth were told, there are many 
who look forward to the holiday season with 
a certain dread, not to say horror. Let me 
say at once that I am a firm believer in Santa 
Claus. I love the sainted fake—but I also 
fear him. Perhaps some of my readers do, 
too, and perhaps, together, we may discover 
why. Your type of horror and mine will 
doubtless be different, so, after reading mine, 
you may sit down and address a little letter 
to me at the Vanity Fair office, just as we used 
to write to that wonderful Uncle Ned, who 
ran the puzzle column in St. Nicholas, years 
ago. 

Well then, first and foremost among the 
holiday horrors, is the Charitable Appeal. 
“Down with charity at Christmas time,” I 
cry. “Peace on earth and good-will to all 
who can afford it,” say I. 

Is this an outrageous doctrine? Does it 
shock and wound your finer sensibilities? I 
hope so, for really, the world needs awakening 
to the serious menace which threatens to engulf 
the whole spirit of Christmas in a wave of 
pathetic sentimentality. I refer definitely and 
with conviction to the overwhelming shower 
of heart-breaking appeals, letters, circulars and 
booklets, with the most harrowing illustrations, 
which fall in showers on our desks during this 
period of rejoicing. 

Do not hastily accuse me of being a hard- 
hearted cynic. Far from it. I have my own 
pet charitiés and am a shining mark for needy 
friends, but, really I must protest against the 
organized raid on our sensibilities which is 
made in the name of charity at Christmas time. 
I know we must have this sort of thing, but, 
if so, for pity’s sake let’s set a week for it, 
some time*in February, say, when the weather 
is perfectly rotten and we can all put on black 
and give until it hurts. Let’s leave Christmas 
and New Year’s free so that we may sit down 
to dinner without having the image of little 
Sophie Globenski’s emaciated countenance 
coming between us and our turkey; so that we 
may gather round the tree and sing carols with- 
out feeling that all the devastated women of 
Carpathia are peering through the windows. 

It is really very upsetting. 


(U) tore the N is upon us again. Once 


One Bearable Appeal 


HE only bearable appeal of this sort which 
I receive is in the form of one of those at- 
tractive little morocco-bound subscription-books 
in which you are requested to enter your name 
and the amount you are willing to contribute 
to the “Feebleminded of Fairhaven” or some 
equally deserving group. These volumes look 
so exactly like bank-books that I take a certain 
pleasure in carrying them around with me in- 
stead of returning them as requested. 


By UNCLE HARRY 


Another annual horror in this line is 
my letter from Aunt Julia. This is a rather 
personal matter, but I imagine that every- 
one has a relative of this kind. Aunt Julia 
is the super-sentimental type who writes to one 
once every year. Her letter drips sentiment 
from every pore and, of course, contains an ap- 
peal—each year for a different object. Last 
December it was the providing of dinners for 
the convicts in Dannemora Prison. She was 
terribly upset about them. Influenza had broken 
out in the death house and she was worried 
for fear the poor souls would not live to be 
electrocuted. I do not mind so much sending 
her a small check, but when it comes to an- 
swering her letter, I really suffer. 

The giving and receiving of presents plays 
such an important part in our great holiday 
season that the topic could readily be expanded 
into a volume. Far be it from me to cite pres- 
ents as a holiday horror, except in a subdued 
and minor key. They have their lovely side, 
inherited from the three kings who bore frank- 
incense and myrrh to Bethlehem as symbols of 
adoration and reverence. But we have drifted 
far from their simple attitude. 

Nowadays we train our little ones to be 
grasping and avaricious. They are taught to 
write letters to Santa Claus, which are virtual 
demand notes payable in terms of skates and 
tea-sets; lists are made out and carefully com- 
pared with actual deliveries, F. O. B. treeside, 
and woe betide the parent who is shy a drum 
or a doll mentioned in the invoice! But this, 
of course, is childhood. How truly has the 
poet said: 


“They are such thoughtful little elves, 
They’re always thinking of themselves.” 


This early education in expectancy is what 
accounts for the feeling of disappointment 
which adults experience at Christmas time. 
They may deny it and say faintly: “Oh, I 
didn’t expect very much”, but they really feel 
cheated. In their heart of hearts they are say- 
ing: “Stung again! I came out the little end 
of the horn: even worse than last year, etc.” 
Now this is all very pitiful. It is one of the 
pathetic things about growing old and I think 
a lot of it could be avoided if people only 
wouldn’t give grown-ups practical presents. 

The practical present is the horror, par ex- 
cellence. What we grown-ups really want is 
toys—grown-up toys to be sure, but still toys; 
useless, impractical gim-cracks, hobbies, fads, 
extravagance. 

I have a friend who collects elephants of 
all kinds—ivory, ebony, glass, china, every- 
thing. He is the G. O. P. of collectors, and 
I always dig up a new one for him at Christ- 
mas time. His face lights up with such un- 
holy joy that he never even looks at the red- 
flannel underwear and embroidered suspenders 
which he receives from his family. How much 
of a thrill do you suppose a housewife feels 
when the expressman dumps her husband’s 
gift—a new gas-range—in the kitchen? What 
she has been hoping for was a pair of jade ear- 
rings. What can a husband say when, instead 
of the Staffordshire dog he has been hinting for 
for months, he draws a vacuum cleaner or an 
electric percolator. A bas la pratique, messieurs. 


Let us get back to the first principles of 
childhood. 
Other Gift Forms 


MONG the minor horrors which the giving 

and receiving of presents entails might be 

mentioned two great gift-classes: the Expected 
and the Unexpected. 

Expected gifts are those odious tributes 
which are always the same from year to year— 
usually a part of a set of something—books, 
desk-furnishings, china, dressing table or 
smoking paraphernalia. Each year adds a 
volume, a paper-cutter, a gravy-boat, or a pin- 
tray to the impossible collection. ‘This in- 
stallment plan method is a favourite with 
relatives and usually dates back to a pleiocene 
period since which the artistic style of the 
particular article has completely changed. 
Thus, I receive every year from a well-mean- 
ing uncle, a part of a burnt wood and copper 
desk-set that ran riot in 1902. My godfather, 
heaven help the poor wretch, sends me annually 
a volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica, a 
valuable publication no doubt, yet somehow 
the heart seems to have gone out of the giving 
since the custom originated and it is hard to 
sit down and write a note somewhat as follows: 


“My dear God-parent: 

How can I ever thank you for the fascinat- 
ing volume, G-I-G to J-A-D which has just 
reached me. I have enjoyed the previous one. 
E-M-P to G-I-G so much during the past 
year—particularly the article on Fevers, that 
I know what pleasure is in store for me. But 
I do thank you, sir, and wish you many 
Happy New Years. 

Faithfully, etc.” 

Of course, I do wish him many Happy New 
Years, at least enough to complete the set in, 
but the old boy is failing fast and I have my 
doubts of ever getting past K-R-O to M-O-H. 

These are the Expected gifts, but far more 
horrible is the Unexpected present, the great 
bulky package which arrives at the eleventh 
hour when you are completely worn out with 
shopping, tree-trimming, stocking-filling and 
house-decorating, when your mind is crumbling 
and your energy exhausted, a present from 
some almost unknown person entitled by no 
ties of friendship or consanguinity to saddle 
you with the moral obligation of legatee. 

The devil of it is that it is usually an ex- 
pensive affair and demands a return in kind. 
When your financial back is almost broken 
you have to plunge into the vortex and come 
across with a suitable recognition. Last year 
I drew a very handsome flask from a Mr. An- 
derson to whom I administered two and a 
half portions of chill-medicine at the Yale- 
Harvard foot-ball game. Well, there was 
nothing for it—I sent him my last bottle of 
Scotch in return. Now I have the flask and 
nothing to put in it. 

But this is all basely commercial talk. I 
merely wish to suggest that, by a simple stroke 
of the pen, our new President could declare a 
Yule-tide moratorium for thirty days which 
would brighten up the holiday season tre- 
mendously; increase its joys; dissipate its sor- 
rows and, incidentally, give many of us an 
idea of just why he was elected President. 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Alice Delysia, who Comes to Us from Paris via London 
Her Appearance in “Afgar” has Left the English Capital Without its Continental Favorite 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Next Renascence 


Thoughts on the Structure of the Future. 


ODERN society is intrinsically insecure; 
because it is based on the notion that 
all men will do the same thing for dif- 

ferent reasons. A virile and vigorous society 
should rather be based on the notion that all 
men will do different things for the same rea- 
son. It should be rather like a carnival to 
which people come in habits of every cut and 
colour, clad as Crusaders or Chinamen, Red 
Indians or Blue Devils, but all upon a common 
agreement to enjoy themselves, or even per- 
haps to enjoy some positive and popular thing, 
such as a patriotic anniversary or a church 
festival. Modern society, so far from being 
like a carnival, is much more like a funeral. 
But it is most of all like a meeting at which 
everybody turns up in black, but only because 
some think it is a funeral, and some a financial 
meeting, and some a political conspiracy, and 
some the preliminary to a duel. It is as if 
they had all come in the right clothes to the 
wrong house. 

Modern men have all the same conventions 
and all different convictions. And that is the 
exact equivalent of doing one common thing 
for twenty contradictory reasons. We have 
made a brotherhood of hats without making 
the least attempt to have a brotherhood of 
heads. Yet it is obviously more desirable that 
the brains should work in a more brotherly 
fashion; and having so worked, they may 
quite legitimately signal their brotherly 
thoughts to each other in the shapes of the 
most varying and fantastic hats; hats like 
pyramids and pagodas, hats like the Eiffel 
Tower or the Great Wheel. There is no harm 
in the Mad Hatter, so long as he keeps his 
madness only for hats. 

Or to shift the metaphor from hats to houses, 
consider the houses in a new street in the 
suburbs of one of our large towns. All these 
houses are as like each other as a row of 
buttons on a coat, or a row of uniforms in a 
regiment. Yet they have none of the common 
code of honour which may give a regiment 
unity; which may make a uniform stand‘ for 
something more than uniformity. They are not 
numbered like soldiers, but rather like convicts. 

And as within the head of any convict may 
be the hell of a quite solitary crime, so in the 
house or under the hat of any suburban clerk 
may be the limbo of a quite separate phi- 
losophy. The first man may be a complete 
Materialist and feel his own body as a horrible 
machine manufacturing his own mind. He 
may listen to his own thoughts as to the dull 
ticking of a clock. _The man next door may 
be a Christian Scientist, and regard his own 
body as something rather less substantial than 
his own shadow. He may come almost to re- 
gard his own arms and legs as delusions, like 
moving serpents in the dream of delirium tre- 
mens. The third man in the street may be not 
a Christian Scientist but, on the contrary, a 
Christian. He may live in a fairy tale, as his 
neighbours would say; a secret but solid fairy 
tale, full of the faces and presences of un- 
earthly friends. The fourth man may be a 
theosophist, and only too probably a vege- 


tarian; and I do not see why I should not: 


gratify myself with the fancy that the fifth 
man is a devil-worshipper. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


Anyhow, nobody with any experience of 
the modern middle classes (of which I am my- 
self a particular and I hope harmless variety) 
will deny that the class contains by this time 
the most fundamental differences of faith and 
even fantasy. Each one of those houses may 
be as separate as.a padded cell in an asylum; 
and each man may be as lonely as a lunatic. 


The Four Men and the Lamp-Post 


OW whether or no this sort of variety is 
valuable, it is clear that this sort of unity 
is shaky. To expect that all men for all time 
will go on thinking’ different things, and yet 
doing the same things, is a doubtful specula- 
tion. It is not founding society on a com- 
munion, or even on a convention, but rather 
on a coincidence. Four men may meet under 
the same lamp-post; one to paint it pea-green 
as part of a great municipal reform; one to 
read his breviary in the light of it; one to em- 
brace it with accidental ardour in a fit of 
alcoholic enthusiasm; and the last merely be- 
cause the pea-green post is a conspicuous point 
of rendezvous with his young lady. But to ex- 
pect this to happen night after night for an 
interminable period is unwise. The lover may 
marry the lady and dispense with lamp-posts; 
the social reformer may pass on to paint the 
council hall, the cathedral, and all the other 
sights the same bright and pleasing colour; 
the drunkard may happen to embrace a police- 
man instead of a post; and generally each 
traveller may go about his particular business, 
whether it is painting the town green or paint- 
ing it red. 

Particular causes, as in the case of modern 
society, may bring these people together a fair 
number of times; but it is obvious that the 
nature of things does not tend to bring them 
together, but rather ultimately to drive them 
apart. The nature of things is tending ulti- 
mately to drive all the elements of our society 
apart. The Christian Scientist will not desire 
a society in which the Materialist next door 
can get him punished for not calling in a 
medical man for his family. The Christian 
will want his own cathedral; and may con- 
ceivably not want it painted green like the 
municipal lamp-post. What holds them to- 
gether now is merely an accident; the accident 
that so far their creeds have not often clashed 
in practice. But the single case of Christian 
Science is enough to show that there is danger 
of a clash; not to say a crash. 


The Materialism of Utopia 


” common with the happy mob of most of 
my fellow men, I am somewhat*chilled by 
the description of Utopias. This is not because 
they are too idealistic; but, on the contrary, 
because they are much too materialistic. They 
are full of that fashionable notion, which be- 
trays so much the servile spirit of our social re- 
form, the notion of giving good “conditions” for 
the living and labouring of men. It is the best 
comment on this phrase that it is the same which 
is used for pigs and cows; it is also worth 
noting that it is mot used for men whose domes- 
ticity we connect with any kind of dignity. 
Those who gave Lambeth Palace to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or Fulham Palace 


XII. The Mad Hatter and the Sane Householder 


to the Bishop of London, did not say in a 
sweeping fashion that they were creating good 
conditions for bishops. A nobleman recently 
gave a very beautiful country house to be the 
country seat of the Prime’ Ministers of En- 
gland. But I am sure he did not say that he 
wished the class of Prime Ministers to work 
under clean and healthy conditions. It is 
part of a subconscious morality, or rather im- 
morality, that regards workmen as slaves and 
slaves as beasts of burden. 

And it is the similar fault of Utopias that 
they regard human happiness as static whereas 
the real human happiness is dynamic, not to 
say dramatic. If men are happy in Utopia, 
it will not be because there are good roads, 
but because they meet somebody or something 
on the road unexpectedly. If they are happy 
in their homes, it will not be because of the 
conditions of home but rather because of the 
crises of home; because it is in the home that 
things really happen, that children are born 
or couples betrothed. For these reasons, I have 
not cast these random suggestions about social 
renewal into the form of a Utopia, or any pic- 
ture of a perfect state. Nevertheless, it will be 
well to conclude, for-the sake of argument, by 
conceiving a general state of things which 
should be the object of social effort. And 
that state of things I imagine, not, as in most 
Utopias, more orderly in the sense of more 
uniform, but more irregular, in the sense of 
more varied, than the present state of things. 


The Creed and the Christmas 


I DO not see why human equality should 
not be at least as varied as heraldry. Ido 
not see why every coat should not be at least 
as individual as a coat of arms. Every family, 
so far as possible should have its own land or 
means of production; and as it will grow what 
it likes, cook what it likes and (a very vital 
point) brew and drink what it likes, so there 
is no reason why it should not weave what it 
likes and wear what it likes. 

There may even be a tendency to such super- 
ficial abuses of freedom as there is often in an 
aristocracy. The aim of a peasantry is not so 
much to abolish squirearchy as to make all men 
squires. And there are often a certain number 
of mad squires. Between these extremes, how- 
ever, there would be every shade of humour 
and human variety; and the home would be- 
come once more original, by becoming once 
more an origin. Hospitality would gain a new 
meaning in the gift of novelty, and have some 
of the advantages of travel. The house would 
no longer be merely a box; it would at least be 
a Christmas box. 

But if all this is true we can only return to 
the first truth; that we cannot have a Christ- 
mas box without Christmas. We can never 
have all this artistic variety until we have 
spiritual unity; as the common theory of 
heraldry alone made possible the varied col- 
ours of coats and shields. At present we have 
the contrary condition of being externally siml- 
lar and internally torn asunder; and that 
spiritual unity will either never return, or it 
will return with the return of the creed for 
which Christmas stands. It will come as 4 
Christmas box, or it will not come at all. 
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EUGENE HUTCHINSON 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Foremost among those who are 
using the novel as a means of 
criticizing American civilization. 
His new novel, ‘‘Poor White’, 
presents with an uncompromising 
fidelity the life of the industrial 
towns of the Middle West 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


Of all the American novelists, the 
one—aside from the gilded pot- 
boilers—most read in England. Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s style is colourful, 
limpid and finished, but he is in- 
clined, even in his best work, to 
over-emphasize atmosphere at the 
expense of character and narrative. 
He is the author of “Java Head”, 
“Linda Condon” and ‘The Three 
Black Pennies” 





THEODORE DREISER 


Whose crudely written but relent- 
lessly truthful records of life are 
among the most extraordinary 
phenomena of American letters 





EDITH WHARTON 


The greatest living American novelist,—who has brought to 
her pictures of New York and New England life the mastery 
of form and the intensity of feeling of the French novelists 





WILLA CATHER 


Who has brought a careful and 
sure technique to her novels of the 
middle western countryside and 
her short stories of the musical 
world. Mr. H. L. Mencken calls her 
“My Antonia” the best novel ever 
written by an American woman 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


The champion of romance against 
realism. Mr. Cabell has turned 
from his study of the American 
South in its decay to a strange 
mediaeval dream-world of his own, 
quite unlike anything else in Amer- 
ican fiction. The irony, beauty and 
urbanity of his style achieved their 
greatest success in “Jurgen”, idi- 
otically suppressed by the Anti- 
Vice Society 





w. W. FOSTER 


American Novelists Who Have Set Art Above Popularity 


A Group of Authors Who Have Consistently Stood Out Against Philistia 
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HOPE HAMPTON 
In an interlude between the scenes of “The 
Bait”, her newest film play, Miss Hampton 
finds time to dally with the beads she wore 
in “A Modern Salome” 





EDWARD THAYER MONROE MAURICE GOLDBERG 


PEGGY HYLAND 


Is now in Egypt acting before the camera 

of an English company, who will release 

the finished product im this country as well 
as in Great Britain 


ALMA RUBENS 
Because of her distinguished work in Fanny 
Hurst’s remarkable ‘‘Humoresque’’, Miss 
Rubens is soon to be starred by D. C. Good- 
man in “Thoughtless Women’’ 





NIKOLAS MURAY 





ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


NIKOLAS MURAY 


CARMEL MYERS EDITH ROBERTS 
Universal star soon to be featured in “Beautifully Trimmed”, in Likewise a Universal star, who, in ‘White Youth”, unlocks the 
which Miss Myers plays a young girl more trimmed against than plot with the key of a wine-cellar. She will be seen later in 
trimming. But the picture ends with the usual happy fade-out “Hidden Fires”, in which she co-stars with a property volcano 


Scintillations Among the Shadows of the Screen 


The Younger Generation of Movie Actresses Comes into its Own 
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Hootchless 
indicating 
gloom inherent in all enter- 
tainments at which no rude 
refreshments reign 
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Hostess— 
the blight and 


The Art of Writing a “Wet” Invitation 


How to Bait Your Social Hook in These Trying Days of Drought 


you have doubtless observed that a new 

note has crept into our invitations, a note 
of suggestion, a sort of advance notice that 
the party is not going to be absolutely accord- 
ing to our recently amended constitution. I 
mention the matter in case it may have escaped 
you; and also as a hint to hosts and hostesses 
that it is very important, if you propose to 
serve anything stronger than one-half of one 
per cent to your prospective guests, so to advise 
them. Otherwise, you will probably have a 
one-half of one per cent attendance. 

Frankly, the average person on receiving an 
invitation nowadays looks it over with one 
thought uppermost in his mind, a thought 
which takes the form of a question, namely, 
“Is this gathering going to be an oasis or a 
Sahara ?” 

Upon the answer to that question depends 
his acceptance or rejection. 

Most hostesses are fully aware of this. Our 
modern society ladies may not yet know ex- 
actly what to do with the vote, but, believe me, 
when it comes to luring the vagrant male into 
their salons, they are thoroughly abreast of 
the times. In my fairly active career, I receive 
a great many invitations. This I ascribe to 
my unfailing kindness to old ladies and Peki- 
nese dogs. In the matter of small talk, too, I 
have memorized several lines which are more 
microscopic than anything of the sort you have 
ever heard. Result, social success. 

However, to return to my subject. Upon re- 
ceiving my morning batch of invitations, it is 
my present custom to sort them into two piles, 
which I call the Wet and the Dry. The for- 
mer, obviously, are those which in their phrase- 
ology suggest that the 18th amendment is a 
jolly old wheeze not intended for you and me 
and that, anyway, a little light law-breaking 
once in a while is a good thing. The other 
pile——the dry one,—I hardly need mention. 

As I say, the modern hostess is so keen and 
quick to sense the way to make her entertain- 
ments attractive that I find my damp division 
rapidly mounting in number and I have been 
very much struck by the ingenuity and finesse 
exhibited in the way the glad tidings are con- 
veyed. For, mark you, there must be no crudi- 
ty. The bald statement “There will be booze”, 
would never “get by” in the beau monde. Ah, 
no, it must be slipped over delicately. 

With the idea of helping others, let me quote 
a few of the sure-fire documents that have 
haled me forth during the last six weeks. 
Here, for instance, reads a very formal card: 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Spillworthy 
request the pleasure of your company at dinner, 
Wednesday evening, December first, 
at eight o’clock. 


[ you have been going out at all this season, 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 





The latest invention in butlers—at 
all smart restaurants and cabarets. 
He bears aloft the capacious tea- 
pot in which is contained a full 
pint of Canadian Club tea 


That is all very well, as far as it goes, but 
you can bet your life I should never have ac- 
cepted the invitation if Mrs. Spillworthy had 
not jotted down on the margin—‘‘Do come, if 
you possibly can, and, like a good fellow, bring 
your corkscrew—Tom lost his in Canada.” 

Could anything be more subtle? ‘Tom has 
been to Canada—and Tom has lost his cork- 
screw. It would be a cowardly act to fail him 
now. 

My old family friend, Mrs. B. Ashford 
Bramley, is a terrifically formal dame, austere, 
magnificent and correct. Her at-homes are 
peopled by great upholstered matrons, billowy 
bankers, and others of the revoltingly rich. 
Yet even she recognizes the value of a hint 
where it will do the most good. Read the fol- 
lowing, addressed by Mrs. Bramley not to me, 
but to my aunt, Miss Agatha Whitford, an old 
friend of Mrs. Bramley’s: 





When you arrive at 
a dinner, make sure to ask the butler if 


Hint to Bachelors! 


the feast is to be a dry one. If so, it is 
permissible hastily to don your overcoat 
and leave the premises without further ado 


My dear Agatha: 

Can you not drop in on Tuesday about 
five to meet the British special-envoy, Sir 
Wilfred Wainscoate, who is stopping over 
en route to Washington. I believe you 
used to know him years ago when we were 
at Chillingham. By the by, if you could 
induce your nephew to come with you, 
he could be of real service to me. Since 
my husband’s departure for the Orient, 
several large boxes have been sent to me 
from his club. I am at a loss to know 
what to do with their contents, which are 
bottled goods, and which now take up 
most of the floor space in the small rocm 
at the left of my entrance hall. Men 
always know about these things. 

I am, always, 
Mary BRAMLEY. 


As you may well imagine, Aunt Aggie had 
no trouble in signing me up for the Ambassa- 
dorial function. Her only difficulty was in 
getting me away from it. It developed into a 
very snappy tribute to diplomacy and his 
Excellency sang an excellent tenor to our final 
rendering of ‘‘Here’s to ‘Bash’ Bramley, he’s 
a good old soul.” 

The Cellar Warming 


HE more informal the occasion the easier 

it is to express persuasively the possibili- 
ties of social humidity. This may be neatly 
done by outlining the games which are to be 
played. Only recently, one old: friend wrote 
to me, saying: 

“Ts it outrageous to ask you at this late date 
if you can go to the theatre with us to-morrow 
evening? It’s Frank Tinney. We will come 
back to the apartment afterward, for supper. 
My sister—the one from Sioux City—is with 
us for a few days and I am anxious to have 
you meet her. Also, I want you to try a new 
game Walter has just brought back from Cuba. 
‘Bottle, bottle, who’s got the bottle?’ Really 
it’s killing. Do come if you can.” 

Naturally I could, and I must say, I find 
the game admirable! 

One of the best examples of what good ad- 
vance publicity will do was the tremendous 
success of the dinner dance recently given by 
the Apthorpe-Wy!lyses in their new Tudor 
mansion. It was all accomplished by a very 
tactful invitation: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Twemys Apthorpe- 
Wyllys invite you to attend their informal 
cellar warming, December seventh, nine- 

teen-twenty.” 

By the simple use of the word “cellar” the 
Apthorpe-Wyllys family leaped into the social 
lime-light. I think I have never seen so many 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Two Interviews with the Devil 


In Which We Exchange Views on Temptations, Punishments and Rewards 


I. I Listen to the Devil 
HE Devil treats me—I am forced to say 
—with a benign condenscension. When I 
am with him I am all attention—I listen, 
I watch, I hold my tongue. .. . 

He is an extraordinary fellow, the Devil. 
Tall, very pale, he is still fairly young; his is 
that youth that has lived too much; more tragic 
than old age; a youth both sophisticated and 
terrible. I have never discovered the exact 
colour of his eyes, for I cannot look into them 
for more than an instant at a time. He wears 
a silk hat, black clothes, and smart+kid gloves. 

He does not often visit our earth. Once he 
confessed to me rather sadly: ‘Men don’t 
interest me, nowadays. You can buy them for 
a song, but they aren’t worth anything at all! 
they haven’t soul, or conscience or scruple!” 

However that may be, whenever the Devil 
grows tired of his over-crowded country, he 
comes to ours for amusement. No one recog- 
nizes him; he might be anyone! You ought to 
see him strolling down the street, tipping his 
hat and smiling! 

He is the most indulgent man I know; so 
versed in human sin that nothing shocks him. 
He is as calm and smiling as a saint of old, 
and there are times when he seems to me to 
be the most christian Christian in existence. 
He has graciously overlooked the incident 
which took place at the time of his exile from 
Heaven. “The Omnipotent,” he said, with a 
kindly smile, “could not afford to have clever 
men in his cabinet. The thing has happened 
more recently. . . . Had I been in his place, 
I should have condemned myself to inaction 
and immobility—the most terrible punishment 
of all. As it was, he permitted me to follow 
the career to which I was best adapted. I 
confess, it has lost some of its zest in recent 
years, but still, I have no reason to complain 
of my lot.” 

Toward men, the Devil has a feeling of 
ironical friendship. He is, of course, man’s 
official tormentor, but he is not as ferocious 
as he used to’ be. He is no longer that hairy 
monster of medizval times, horned and hoofed, 
who whispered of love to virgins and tempted 
pious friars with delicious visions. 

He recognizes that temptation is perfectly 
useless. Men sin by themselves, spontaneously, 
naturally, without benefit, as it were, of devils 
and demonic urgings. ‘If I leave them alone,” 
he explained, “they run to me like water flow- 
ing down hill. They are no longer my re- 
sponsibility. I have, frankly, very little to do.” 

The last time I met the Devil—it was about 
a week ago,—he was walking along the road 
at the sunset hour. The cypresses were black 
as funeral torches against the crimson glow in 
the sky. 

“Hello!” I said. ‘We meet again!” 

_ The Devil was reading a book. He put it 
in his pocket and, taking my arm, cried: ‘My 
dear friend—enchanted! I have been looking 
through the Bible. Whenever I am low in 
my mind and in need of amusement, I re-read 
It. I was just glancing at the first few chap- 
ters of Genesis. You, of course, understand 
why. I am rather vain, and I figure largely 
in these pages. It delights me to encounter 
myself in the lovely disguise of a serpent, 
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twined about the apple tree, coil upon coil, 
telling pretty little lies to Eve. But isn’t it a 
pity that the story of the temptation should 
have been so distorted, altered beyond recogni- 
tion ? 

“The temptation, for instance—there was 
no tempter and no sinner. When I urged Eve 
to taste of the forbidden fruit, I had no in- 
tention of bringing about the fall of man. I 
only wanted to avenge myself on Jehovah, who 
had treated me abominably. It is true that 
I said to Eve: Eat of this fruit and you 
will be of the likeness of God.’ 

“Tt was the truth, wasn’t it? The forbid- 
den tree was the tree of knowledge, the tree of 
science; not only of good and evil, but of 
truth and falsehood, of the visible and the in- 
visible, of sky and earth, animal and spirit. 
. . . You know, my dear friend, that knowl- 
edge is power and that he who has knowledge 
is in fact a god. I was doing man a good 
turn when I hinted at this terrible, this pow- 
erful fact... . 

“I see from your expression that you are 
wondering why Adam and Eve did not at once 
become gods in their own right. I will ex- 
plain: 

“Eve, in the confusion of the moment, did 
not clearly understand that the tree bore many 
fruits; she did not heed my warning to eat a 
little of everything. . . . As soon as she had 
tasted the apple, she ran off and tempted Adam 
with it. This gave the Omnipotent time to 
realize His danger and he banished them both 
from Paradise. Had Adam and Eve eaten of 
all the fruits of the tree they would have been 
possessed of all knowledge, instead of that lit- 
tle which has been their undoing. They would 
have been gods in their own right and no angel 
with flaming sword could have driven them 
forth from the enjoyment of Heaven. God 
himself could not have punished them, had 
they sinned to the limit. The original sin was 
punished because it was not great enough! It 
is so in earth. Need I recall to your mind the 
conversation between Alexander and the pirate 
to prove to you that little sins are punished 
and great sins crowned? 

‘However, I believe that men will eventually 
eat of all the fruits of the tree and will be- 
come veritable gods. Seek the tree in your 
forests—it is flourishing there, unknown! I 
have hinted to you of its existence. Am I not 
indeed the friend of man? When you have 
found it, my mission will be at an end. It 
is even possible that I will return to Paradise 
for my reward... .” 

The Devil’s voice broke. He threw “back 
his head and gazed thoughtfully at the sky, 
where a few large stars had begun to shine, 
crystal white, in the fading glow of the setting 
sun. . 


II. The Devil Listens to Me 


AST night I dreamed a strange dream. And 
today the thing happened, exactly as I 
dreamed it. Shall I tell you? Only those 
wise ones who believe in the reality of the 
unreal need listen... . 
I dreamed that I met the Devil. I dreamed 
of a strange temptation—but this time it was 
not the Devil who tempted me!—understand, 


my friends, it was I who tempted the Devil! 

This morning I woke, unable to rid myself 
of the memory of that strange encounter. I 
went out, and there, at the corner of my street, 
the Devil awaited me. 

“Good morning!” he said. 

“Good morning, sir!” said I. 

I thought, of course, that he had been making 
game of me in the night. I expected to be 
laughed at. But the Devil was very amiable. 

“You have not forgotten our engagement, 
the ~” he remarked. ‘You promised to take 
me .u .ue Cypress in the valley.” 

We started off, arm in arm, crossed the river, 
and, leaving the suburbs, came at last to that 
ancient tree whose pointed tip traces invisible 
spirals on the compact blue of the sky. We sat 
down in its rich shadow. The Devil was silent. 
And I, seized again by the mischievous desire 
to torment him, as I had dreamed of torment- 
ing him, lighted a cigarette and said: 

“Master and Friend! You admit that your 
wiles no longer tempt men; they sin of their 
own volition. The time has come for man to 
tempt you! You succeeded with Adam, you 
failed with Christ—you are neither man nor 
god; I am man who will some day be god. 
It is my right to avenge Adam and the sons 
of Adam... .” 

“My dear fellow,” the Devil began with a 
sneer, ““I—” 

“Don’t interrupt me! You offered Adam 
divinity; you offered Christ the kingdom of 
the earth; you offered Faust youth and the 
magic of love. But I offer you something 
better—I can make you the unique and 
veritable Anti-God. .. . 

“They say you are God’s enemy—it is not 
so. You are merely His follower. You have 
sought to impede and embarrass Him—but in 
doing so you have copied His methods. Origi- 
nal? My dear friend, you are a slavish imi- 
tator! Your methods are timeworn—miracles, 
visions and all the rest of it! If you were 
really the antithesis of the Creator, you would 
destroy what He creates—His greatest work, 
for instance, the world! Your master stroke 
should be the destruction of the world! Be- 
fore the immensity of that Idea, are you not 
profoundly ashamed of your witches and bats, 
your little sins and petty temptations? You 
waste your talents on an elaborate system of 
snares and pitfalls. You should destroy every- 
thing—sin, matter, spirit, all! There, my 
friend, is a real job for you! 

“T am surprised at the paucity of your de- 
sires, the slenderness of your imagination, the 
harmlessness of your opposition. How God 
must laugh at you from the security of His 
Heaven! Your tolerance amazes me. Why 
have you endured the continued existence of 
the human species? Why have you permitted 
life to go on? ~When—I ask you, when—do 
you intend to reply to God’s Fiat with a still 
more powerful Pereat of your own? Are you, 
after all, a coward?” 

The Devil licked his lips. 
hoarsely, ‘‘you interest me.” 

“Ah! Shall I tell you what I would do, if 
I were in your place?” 

“By all means.” 

(Continued on page 94) 


“Go on,” he said 
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THE GENESIS OF JEST 


Where do all the funny stories come from? 
From the Stock-Exchange? the race-track? the 
green-room? Who knows? It is a mystery. 
But, whatever their origin, they are never really 
launched until they reach the club. There in- 
deed they are born, there they are converted 
into valuable coin of the social realm. And, 
what a precious thing is a good story. How it 
travels, like lightning from one group to another. 


Here, for instance, we see a group of gay blades 
listening to a brand-new one that Charlie Suther- 
land has brought out of the Nowhere into the 
Here. It’s all about an old lady and a hair mat- 
tress and Charlie tells it beautifully, but there 
isn’t a man present who doesn’t think he could 
do it better, dress it up a bit, tell it in his own 
way, etc., which, in fact, is just exactly what 
each of them will do at the first cpportunity 


The Travels of an Oft-Told Tale 


How a Funny Story Sometimes Starts Off on a Little Odyssey of its Own 


Illustrated by FISH 
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BERTIE AND THE BONE-HEADS 


Suppose we first follow Bertie Randolph, who 
tried out the jest on his fiancée, Emily Twiggen- 
botham, and her mother. Now it is perfectly 
apparent that a story, be it good, bad or indif- 
ferent, demands a certain amount of humour in 
the recipient, but, alas, humour is a quality in 
which the Twiggenbothams—mére et fille—are 
distinctly not there. Poor Bertie, having ex- 


plained the plot from every possible angle, has 
just finished reciting it in its most complete form 
without receiving anything but the icy eye. 
Even ‘Snuffies’, Mrs. T.’s toy police dog, who 
has a box-seat in the picture, turns up his already 
turned up nose, all of which is just as well as 
it is really not the sort of thing the ladies would 
think refined, even if they could understand it 
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HOW TO DEVASTATE A 
DINNER 


The particular story which we 
are following is one of those 
lavender-tinted little things that 
ought to be told in French on 
the theory that anyone who un- 
derstands the language will 
stand for the story. Tommy 
Hanford, who is the gentleman 
in the north-center, committed 
the grave social error of trying 
it on the wrong kind of dinner- 





party. His intention was to \ 
' whisper it to the dashing young Me US ND Cee hae 
' lady on his right and have it \\ Zs 
| end there, but, of course, every- \ 


one stopped talking in the mid- 
dle of it and there was nothing 
for it but to “bull” it through. 
If Tommy were a Roman cen- 
turion he would rise solemnly 
and fall on his fork. As it is, 
he can only try to garotte him- 
self with his napkin 
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THE RACY RACONTEUR 


Trust that dashing young man- 
about-town, Phil Kennedy, to 
pick the properly improper kind 
of audience. Phil is one of 
those fellows who, as a racon- 
teur, can get away with murder. 
It may be his manner, his in- 
fectious laugh and his irrespon- 
sible gaiety,—and then again it 
may be the second round of 
solidly-built Martini’s that never 
fails to put his auditors en rap- 
port, so to speak. Whatever it 
is, Phil is the joy of the coun- 
try-club and the particular pride 
of what is known as the young- 
er Shaker-colony 
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THE RETORT DISCOURTEOUS 


Anything goes at home, and husbands have recognized rights 
in the matter of telling stories to their wives. The tale is 
such a superlatively good one that it is particularly annoying 
to Henry Ambleside to have his wife say scornfully, “Henry! 
That’s as old as the hills. I heard it yesterday” 


























THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER 


No one gets as much joy out of a story as the man who gets 

the point of it last. Mr. Morrison pretended that he understood 

it at the club last night; but the real point has only just 

penetrated. If he laughs any harder he may fall out of his tub, 
which would be most distressing for all of us 
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Have You a Dancer in Your Musical Comedy? = 


No Show is Now Complete without One, whether Domestic or Imported sacrific 
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A New Barbarian Invasion 
Words, By Way of Warning, in Regard to the Great Professor Peril 


very well in their endowment drives. 

There is reason for believing that hence- 
forth the pay of college teachers will be almost 
sufficient for existence. People have given 
liberally to the endowment funds in order to 
avert what has been called ‘a crisis in educa- 
tion’. But if they have really succeeded in 
halting the great Professorwanderung, they 
have done more than avert a crisis in educa- 
tin. They have averted a crisis in the busi- 
ness world by helping to keep the professor 
where he belongs. 

The Professor Peril has been threatening 
society on two fronts. People have only had 
one front in mind—the campus. They have 
been alarmed at the thought of what would 
happen to the colleges if professors continued 
to leave home and go into business. Very few 
of us have been alarmed at the thought of 
what would happen to the world of business 
if the professor stayed in it. Yet the simple 
truth is that, driven by the pangs of hunger, 
the professor has gone out into the jungle of 
the business world and has tasted blood and 
has learned to like it. The problem is now 
how to shoo him back into the academic cage. 

It is not at all certain that the thing can be 
done. It is a serious undertaking to tempt a 


Te colleges, I understand, have done 


} man back to half rations and the life of the 
} spirit. 


But this much is certain: if the Pro- 
fessor is allowed to roam about much longer in 


} the world, he will never go back. He will be 


joined by others of his kind. And life, for the 


| original inhabitants of the business jungle, will 
} be made more difficult than ever by the influx 
} of a formidable mass of intelligent pauper 
| competition. 


I am not saying that this is a conscious mo- 


| tive behind contributions to college endowment 


funds. But I see from the last number of the 
Freeman that pretty nearly everything done in 
the world proceeds from the unconscious. A 
half-way decent salary in college is a fairly 
cheap form of insurance against a professor’s 
ravening about the world in search of a good 
fat competency or even a fortune. As I have 
said, he has already tasted blood. 

Tradition, up to a few years ago, kept the 
professoriate in subjection, precisely as tradi- 
tion has operated to keep other subject races 
where they belong. To be completely effective, 
the tradition must be recognized as valid by 
the subject class. It is not enough, for instance, 
that the Viceroy of India should subscribe to 
the tradition that Hindus are primarily for 
the purpose of paying taxes. Hindus them- 
selves must, in the majority, be persuaded that 
taxes are their destiny; and, as a rule, they 
80 believe. This works for stability, with 
Hindus as with Professors. 


The Professor’s Half Rations 


HERE are two ways in which tradition 

operated to make the Professor content with 
half rations. In the first place, he was taught 
that half rations are a prime qualification for 
the life of the spirit. In the second place, he 
was taught that the professor is fitted for no 
other life; so he had better not try. There was 
ho use in a professor’s making up his mind to 
sacrifice the life of the spirit for a comfortable 
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WRAITH 


By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


Cer [HIN Rain, whom are you haunting, 
That you haunt my door?” 
Surely it is not I she’s wanting; 

Someone living here before .. . 
“Nobody’s in the house but me: 

You may come in, if you like, and see.” 


Thin as thread, with exquisite fingers— 
Have you seen her, any of you? 

Grey shawl, and leaning on the wind, 
And the garden showing through; 


Glimmering eyes, and silent, mostly, 
Sort of a whisper, sort of a purr, 

Asking something, asking it over, 
If you get a sound from her— 


Ever seen her, any of you? 
Strangest thing I’ve ever known; 

Every night since I moved in,— 
And I came to be alone! 


“Thin Rain, hush with your knocking! 
You may not come in! 

This is I that you hear rocking; 
Nobody’s with me, nor has been.” 


Curious, how she tried the window; 
Odd, the way she tries the door,— 
W onder just what sort of people 
Could have had this house before. . . . 
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income: the thing simply couldn’t be done. 
What said the ancients? ‘He who can, does. 
He who cannot, teaches.” This sort of wisdom 
was fed out to the professoriate to keep it quiet; 
and the thing worked admirably. ‘True,” 
said the professor, ‘I teach, therefore I can do 
nothing else. I think, therefore, I am unfit 
for anything else.” So he sighed and took his 
coat to the dry-cleaner’s. 

Doped into a tradition of his own ineptness 
for any form of profitable labour, the professor 
was additionally frightened into good behavior 
by the awesome tradition that encompasses the 
realm of ‘business’. Like all other professions 
and crafts, business has its taboos, its mys- 
teries, and its general hocus-pocus for scaring 
away outsiders. Take the vast literature on 
how to succeed in business. Nominally it is 
designed to stimulate ambition. Actually it is 
conducive to keeping the timid man satisfied 
with the salary and the four-room apartment 
to which nature has assigned him. 

The list of virtues and accomplishments es- 
sential for success in business is, on the whole, 
profoundly discouraging. No text-book on 
success would think it was giving you your 
money’s worth if it enumerated less than half 
a hundred essential virtues, arrayed in op- 
posite and mutually destructive pairs. If ever 
a college professor let his thoughts run to busi- 
ness and a competency, he found, by consult- 
ing the text-books on success, that he must have 
(a) Imagination and (b) Hard Common 
Sense; (a) Audacity and (b) Cautfon; (a) 
Charm and (b) Reticence; (a) Conscience and 
(b) Tact; (a) Unlimited Capacity for Hard 
Work and (b) Genius for Relaxation. He 
must (a) pick up pins from the floor, and turn 


down unnecessary gas jets, because thrift is the 
foundation of success; but he must (b) plunge 
to the extent of a million dollars, because the 
game is always and only to the bold. He has 
before him (a) the illuminating example of 
Peter B. Jones who rose to be President of 
Amalgamated Sarsaparilla because he worked 
eighteen hours a day and lunched on a hunk 
of apple pie and a glass of milk. He has be- 
fore him (b) the equally illuminating example 
of Henry K. Smith, who made Consolidated 
Hams possible by borrowing ten thousand dol- 
lars and buying a Locomobile and so laying 
the foundation for invaluable friendships, 
which he fostered by playing golf every after- 
noon in the week. 


The Salesman of Dante 


I HAVE said that the list of acquirements 
essential for success, as enumerated in the 
text-books, is profoundly discouraging; but I 
was thinking only of the professor type. The 
normal man would probably go through the list 
of fifty essential gifts, pick out a dozen that 
fitted, and start out to make his pile. The pro- 
fessor works just the other way. He goes 
through the list, finds that he can lay claim 
to only half a dozen of fifty essential attributes, 
figures out that his chances of success in busi- 
ness are 12 per cent., or one in thirteen, re- 
quests his wife to turn his shirt-cuffs, and 
accepts gratefully an invitation to come to 
Roseville, New Jersey, and lecture on Dante 
and his Successors, for fifteen dollars and car- 
fare. Fifteen dollars a throw, he thinks, is 
good enough for a man obviously deficient in 
Constructive Imagination, Name Memory, 
Domination and Anecdotal Approach. 

Now and then, to be sure, the professor 
might come across a text-book which assured 
him that in essence the genius of salesmanship 
is everywhere and always the same, and that 
the man who can sell Dante to the public can 
sell a ten million dollar proposition to the 
public. Do you imagine this encouraged the 
poor professor? No: it only made him feel 
sure that his Dante talk would be a fizzle. 

Then came the war. The professor was 
wrenched out of his chair and out of his dif- 
fidence by a conjunction of forces. His country’s 
war needs pulled. His own war needs, mean- 
ing food and clothes at war prices, pushed. He 
himself would never have discovered the fact, 
but other people, hard-headed business people, 
discovered that the professor could be useful 
in the most practical of business enterprises, 
the business of winning a war. He went to 
Washington as technical, or legal, or historical, 
or statistical adviser. He went into the ship- 
yards and cantonments, bringing with him his 
hitherto unmarketable—so he supposed—gifts. 
His acquaintance with the reaction time of 
frogs under an electric needle, or with Balkan 
dialects, made him suddenly useful. The 
country needed experts, and here was a great 
body of experts who had hitherto been content 
to teach others at $2300 a year instead of sell- 
ing their skill direct to the laboratories and 
advertising agencies at $10,000 a year. 

In a way, the professor had always known 
that he could sell his chemistry or his statistics 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Dickens—and the War Mind in America 


Why Should We Blame the War for Types of Americans that Have Always Been with Us? 


ADMIT that “war mind” is a convenient 

expression and that, after reading many 

magazine articles on the subject, I fell into 
the habit of using it. Until recently I have at- 
tributed the state of mind of almost everybody 
I did not like to the strange, subtle, psycho- 
logical ravages of the war. 

But, in the long run, it is not satisfying. 
Life cannot be lived by the simple formulas of 
magazine discussion and I have not found the 
“war mind” hypothesis especially valuable 
either as an explanation or as an excuse. I 
am sure that the conversation of my personal 
acquaintances is not the result of any disaster 
so recent as the war, and when, in my turn, I 
make a fool of myself I do not observe a 
willingness in any quarter to blame the war 
for it. 

Writers in our newspapers and periodicals, 
on “war minds”, seem to me to have forgotten 
what our minds were like before the war. After 
all, there was something very familiar about 
these lamentations over our hysterias, and in- 
tolerances, our mob impulses, suppressions of 
truth, and newspaper imbecilities. It struck 
me that the types they dealt with had all been 
described before the war, with even greater 
competence, and what was the use in reading 
the excited descriptions of states of mind sup- 
posedly resulting from the war, if better de- 
scriptions of the same states of mind were to 
be found in the books of our childhood? I de- 
termined to turn back to some of the old things. 
I thought, at first, of the “Biglow Papers”, but 
I finally decided on Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Now I doubt if anyone who ‘re-reads the 
American chapters of Dickens’ novel, as I have 
just done, will feel anything like the resent- 
ment over it that Colonel Roosevelt expressed 
in one of his recently published Letters. Cer- 
tainly Dickens had not a judicial mind, but, 
inasmuch as nobody would have read _ his 
novels if he had had one, it seems unreasonable 
to blame him for that. And if he did not like 
America as it was in 1842, there are plenty of 
us who can sympathize with him. It must 
have been a fearful strain on patriotism to 
have to like the country as it was in 1842. 

In this I think I represent my generation. 
Outside the newspapers, which are always 
fifty years behind the times in such matters, I 
believe that, in spite of our proverbial touchi- 
ness, Dickens has been generally forgiven in 
the United States for anything he had to say 
about us. : 

And Colonel Roosevelt himself, in the same 
letter that complains of Dickens’ “perversion 
of the truth’, picks out, as singularly true to 
life, the very worst American types in the 
whole story. Jefferson Brick, Elijah Pogram, 
and Hannibal Chollop were familiar to his 
own experience, he says, and also Scadder, 
Mrs. Hominy, and various minor characters 
in the novel, who were all described with “bit- 
ter truthfulness’, so truthfully that ‘most of 
them are with us to-day”. 

Now if that is so, it is a remarkable tribute 
to the exactitude of Dickens, for these same 
characters sum up almost all Colonel Roose- 
velt’s opinions of the country. Add Colonel 
Diver and the Hon. La Fayette Kettle, whom 
Colonel Roosevelt probably intended to in- 
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Hostess and cinema star, who is to divide 
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clude, and the picture as Dickens painted it is 
practically complete. It could hardly be a ma- 
licious caricature of America, if all these char- 
acters were genuine Americans, easily recog- 
nized by Colonel Roosevelt among his contem- 
poraries some sixty years afterwards. 


Elijah Pogram as a Congressman 


OW I admit that these Americans of Dick- 

ens when considered as private individu- 
als are flatly incredible, for, as has been often 
pointed out, the simplest of God’s creatures in 
this world have more diversity than Dickens 
could bestow upon his characters. And their 
simplicity is remarkable even for Dickens. 
They have no more variety than the figures in 
a beast fable. One of La Fontaine’s rats has a 
more complex human personality than all these 
Bricks, Pograms, Chollops, and Kettles put to- 
gether; and Dickens might just as well have 
put them all together, for their qualities— 
when you analyze them—all come down to a 
single one. They are all merely patriots in 
the lowest sense of the word, that is to say, they 
all love their country in the sense that insects 
love a carcass they have bred in. They lack 
the mitigating variety that would keep them 
out of jails and madhouses. Society could not 
endure their excessive simplicity. 

Now and then a man may talk like an illit- 
erate Fourth of July oration, even in private 
life, but he could not, like Jefferson Brick and 
Elijah Pogram, talk always like an illiterate 
Fourth of July oration. No man could, like 
Hannibal Chollop, have for his sole interest 
in life the cracking up of America and the 


murdering of people who did not crack it up. 
Without some other sides to them these people 
could not exist, and Dickens suggests no other 
sides. They are all in one dimension—incredi- 
ble save in the geometiy of romance. 

All this, from the point of view of literary 
criticism, I admit. And yet I believe Colonel 
Roosevelt is entirely right as regards their per- 
manence as types, for there is certainly one 
place where creatures like them can be found, 
They still abound in public life. Set up a 
platform anywhere and, before long, Elijah 
Pograms will be heard from it. Read the Con- 
gresstonal Record for ten days and you can 
imagine .Jartin Chuzzlewtt still running asa 
serial. As to Jefferson Brick, it seems unnec- 
essary that Dickens should have invented him. 
Anyone could patch together a Jefferson Brick 
out of next week’s leading articles in the New 
York newspapers. 

Features of the newspaper war mind de- 
scribed thoughtfully by magazine writers of 
last month and to be described in the months 
to come, will, I believe, be found in the jour- 
nals of Moreau de Saint-Méry, in 1795; in the 
poems of Tom Moore, in 1810, in the diary of 
Stendhal, in 1820, and in the de Tocquevilles, 
Trollopes, Dickenses and Thackerays, and the 
whole troop of latter-day international impres- 
sionists, solid or frivolous, sober or drunk; for 
even in the latter condition they could see a 
thing when it was plain as a pike-staff. 

And what have our best novelists and sati- 
rists been exhibiting as American types for three 
generations but precisely the same _ lop-sided 
public characters that are now figuring in the 
serious magazines as mental war-wrecks?  Re- 
garded in the light of the discussion center- 
ing about the activities of Attorney-General 
Palmer, the types of Martin Chuzzlewit do 
not seem exaggerated to-day. 


The Indestructibility of the Senator 


HE extraordinary thing about the war is 

not that it has changed these minds so 
much, but that it has not changed them at all. 
Nobody, for example, can complain of the 
damage done by the war to a single United 
States Senator. Nothing ever damages the 
mind of a Senator; it has come down to us 
from the time of Martin Chuzzlewit without a 
scratch. Newspaper writers are no more to be 
explained by the war than by attacks of ty- 
phoid fever or the dropping of editors on their 
heads in childhood. 

I do not deny the phenomena of “war psy- 
chology”, but I do object to the catastrophic 
theory in accounting for these long-authentl- 


cated, deep-rooted, and ancestral American | 


types. 


‘The “Americanism” that disturbs the intel- | 
ligent critic to-day is not an hysterical na- | 
tional war-product; it is the Americanism 0l 


Hannibal Chollop. The words of a chairman 
of a national committee to the effect that God 
revealed the Constitution to Moses just as tt 
now reads, are not the result of sudden injury: 
They are the words of Elijah Pogram. Wat 
shocks do not account for leading articles 0 
our newspapers on Bolshevism. ‘They are the 
routine products of our army of Jefferson 
Bricks, monotonously plodding along. 
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ROUND I 


Mr. Diederich, like all true artists, is 
a devotee of the ringside. He, and his 
distinguished confréres, George Bel- 
lows and George Luks, have always 
limned the progress of fighting in this 
country with their brushes, pens and 
lithographic crayons, recognizing that 
a sparring contest is as rich a field for 
the artist today as it was in Rome 





VANITY FAIR 





ROUND II 


Note in this, and in the other silhou- 
ettes on this page, the extraordinarily 
plastic and fluid quality of the com- 
positions: nothing fixed; nothing static; 
nothing that does not flow almost 
rhythmically, in the pattern of the 
groups. The artist has emphasized the 
rapidity of movement in the fighters: 
their constant change of position 


ROUND III 


The designs shown on this page were 
not pen and ink drawings—carefully 
thought out and elaborated by Mr. 
Diederich before they were cut out 
with scissors. Silhouettes, by that 
process, are extremely easy to make! 
No, these were created out of nothing 
at all in the way of sketches. They 
were merely cut out with nail scissors 





ROUND IV 


The art of silhouette cutting is, of course, as old as the ages. 
The Japanese have always excelled in it; so have the Persians. 
In America the most distinguished practitioner of the art was 
probably Edouard, the French artist, who came to these shores 
three generations ago, made a long stay in the United States and, 
while here, silhouetted all the notable New Yorkers of his day 


ROUND V 


Whether there is anything prophetic in the fact that the artist 
only saw fit to illustrate five rounds of the coming struggle between 
Mr. Dempsey, the rugged and forceful hope of America, and M. 
Carpentier, the French art lover, glass of fashion, and man about 
town, we cannot say, but, as the artist’s drawings ran out at this 
point, Ouija predicts that five rounds will see the fight’s finish 


Sparring Events Cast Their Shadows Before 


Hunt Diederich Silhouettes the Long-Awaited Jeu-de-Boxe Between Dempsey and Carpentier 


E have given up trying to predict, in these pages, what Hunt Diederich 
will do next in the field of art. We have tried hard to follow him in 
all his artistic activities and have dogged his steps through the pleasant 
pastures of sculpture—whether marble, bronze, tin, lead, silver or platinum, 
for he works in all of these mediums—as well as in the realms of paint, 
craftsmanship, architecture and the graphic arts. Like some of the artists 





of the Renaissance, he believes that there should be no divorce between 
the Fine Arts and the Manual Arts. The result of this belief has been the 
invention and perfection by’ him of such varied objects of usefulness 4 
chessmen, weather-vanes, kettle trivets, door-stops, paper weights, tea-trays 
fire-screens, andirons, reading lamps, etc., etc. And now, on this page, W 
are permitted to see him assume quite a new rdle, that of a silhouette cutter. 
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At The Sign of The Blue Lantern 


A New Series of Limehouse Sketches 


HERE was trouble down our street. 
[tire was something doing. There was 

a large fly in the sweet ointment of its 
social atmosphere. The wind was well up 
And all along of that there little Connie Ray- 
mond and them dirty Chinks. You could see 
at a glance that something was “up”, for Mrs. 
Raymond was leaning across the sill of her 
open parlour-window, which gave directly to 
the street; and Mrs. Raymond only sat in her 
parlour on solemn occasions, and only once 
before had the window been opened. 

She was haranguing her two sons, Alf and 
Bert, who stood outside, smoking nonchalant 
cigarettes: Alf incipiently pugnacious; Bert, 
with a taste for diplomacy, thinking hard. A 
group of little girls gathered at a disrespectful 
distance, and sympathizers stood at their 
doors; for it was felt that not only was the 
Raymond family the victim of an affront; it 
was a challenge to the whole colony of Nuggett 
Street. And they listened and nodded as Mrs. 
Raymond made her jeremiad. 

“To think of it. Our Connie. Gorn with 
a Chink. And ev’body in the place knowing 
it. Alwis kep’ ourselves respectable we ’ave. 
On’y twice in ’is life was yer father put away. 
And you boys ain’t on’y bin pinched oncer 
twice. Come to that—who ain’t? Police 
trouble comes to ev-body—even the ’igh-up 
ones. But this—and with all the papers full 
0’ stuff jus’ now "bout white gels going with 
Chinks, and ’ow it oughter be stopped. Goes 
and picks up one at that there Blue Lantern, 
and walks out with ’im. Night after night. 
It’s enough to break yer ’eart. ’Er that I’ve 
kep’ so respectable, too. Never bin anything 
like it in our family before. All married fair 
and square, we was. And even if some of us 
picked wrong ’uns, leastways they was white. 
... Oh, don’t stand there like a couple of 
lamp-posts. Say something!” 

Alf looked at Bert, and Bert looked at his 
boots. Then Bill Higgins came across the 
road, and said something consolatory. 

“I don’t wonder yer worried, missus,’ 
Bill Higgins. 

“A nice gel like your Connie going with one 
0’ them, when she could ’ave ’ad the pick 0’ 
the street. It’s shameful, that’s what it is,” 
said Bill Higgins. 

“One o’ them dirty yeller boys. They eats 
rats, y'know. Yerce, they do. I seen ’em. 
And worship images. And never wash their- 
selves. And treacherous—yeh never know 
where y’are with ’em. Stick a knife in yer 
back fer tuppence, and think nothing of it. 
And who knows where this might end?” said 
Bill Higgins. 

“They might get ’old of Connie, and get ’er 
to one o’ their dens, and you never see ’er 
again. Such things ’ave ’appened. Treat 
women worse’n cogs, they do. No reverence 
or respect for ’em. If Connie was a gel 0’ 
mine,” said Bill Higgins, “and I caught ’er 
going with one of ’em, I’d flay ’er alive, I 
would.” 

Mrs. Raymond “QOoo’d” at the reference to 
a knife, and Alf and Bert turned on the in- 
truder. “Life and soul o’ the party, yew are, 
aincher? When we want your advice, we'll 
send a postcard—see? ’Oppit!”? 


’ 


said 


By THOMAS BURKE 


Higgins removed himself, and Alf and Bert 
looked at one another again. Mrs. Raymond 
repeated herself. “Well, what yeh going to do 
about it? Do something. It’s fer you to up’old 
the good name o’ the family.” 

Alf turned back his cuffs and spat on his 
hands. “I'll show yeh what I’m going to do. 
Just lemme get ’old of the bahstud fer five 
minutes. I’l]—” 

Mrs. Raymond sniffed. “Much better get 
‘old of ’er first, and find out ’ow far it’s gone. 
She won’t listen jo ’er mother. She may take 
more notice of you.” 

“Well, Bert,” said Alf, “you get ’old of ’er, 
and-ask ’er—” 

“No, you’re the eldest. 
from you.” 

“Well, I ain’t one fer words. I’m a man 
of action. I can’t deal with women. But I 
can with men—if you can call a Chink a 
man. There won’t be nothing said when I get 
‘old of ’im. There won’t be much left of ’im— 
not enough to attract gels, anyway.” 

Bert spread his hands. “Ah, that’s where 
you’re wrong. You can’t deal with these peo- 
ple that way. You wanter use tact. You 
gotter make ’em understand the situation. You 
can’t settle everything with a punch on the 
jaw. We gotter get him to see the principle 
of the thing.” 

“T’ll make ’im see a lot o’ things besides 
principles when I—” 

Mrs. Raymond lamented with her hands. 
“Well, don’t stand there nagging at one an- 
other. Do something.” 

“Well,” said Alf, “we’re going to. But I 
suppose the first thing to do is to find ’im. 
But aincher going to say a word to Connie 
about—’Ush, ’ere she comes.” 


It’d come better 


RS. RAYMOND withdrew her head from 
the window-frame, and Alf and Bert 
looked up and down the street, and at their 
boots, and flourished their cigarettes and 
whistled. Through the doorway of the Ray- 
mond home stepped Miss Raymond, with the 
flourish of a young bird trying its wings. She 
stepped into the evening as though the evening 
had been ‘arranged’ as a background for her. 
She passed her two brothers with a non-com- 
mittal nod, which they affected not to see. Her 
mother glowered at her back. As she swam 
down the street, Alf nudged Bert. 

“Now’s the chance. She’s going to meet ’im. 
If we follow ’em until she leaves ’im, and then 
follow ’im, we can get ’im down a back-way, 
and ‘ave ’im to ourselves, eh?” 

Bert agreed, and imparted the plan to Mrs. 
Raymond, and away went the two champions 
of tender white womanhood against the wiles 
of the crawling reptiles of Pennyfields. 

And there was still greater excitement down 
our street when it became known that the two 
young Raymonds were about to enter China- 
town and track down the assaulter of their 
dignity, and work white justice upon a Chink. 
They were ‘seen off’, at is were. They were 
given a valedictory ovation. It was as if the 
loungers said amiably among themselves: 
“Well, we sha’n’t see them no more.” They 
told stories to Mrs. Raymond of the things 
that had been done to white men who had 


VI. A Family Affair 


crossed the path of the Chinks; and she be- 
came again voluble. 

“Ah, that ’s just what they are—like cats, 
I seen ’im ’anging about the end of the street 
for ’er, and ’e fair frightens me—the look of 
‘im. Just like a cat. You can’t tell what ’e’s 
thinking about. And you ’ear so much about 
this White Slave business now—it gives you 
the jumps.” 

And Alf and Bert, conscious of the deep 
adventure to which they were committed, swag- 
gered as they departed. 


ND all this trouble down our street over a 
sentimental interlude produced by an idle 
moment and the weather. It was late summer, 
the season of languid skies; the time of ap- 
pointments in the dusky public gardens; when 
shadowy faces at street corners greet shadowy 
passers; when streets, meagre and tattered by 
day, assume a chubby, self-satisfied air by 
night; when, in the chilly twilight, all is 
blurred like a worn-out film, and, in the Essex 
fields beyond Barking, the corn stands as yel- 
low as the hair of the Blue Lantern’s barmaid. 
It was at one dim corner of West India 
Dock Road, on such an evening, that the young 
Quong Foo filled his eye with the speaking 
face of little Connie Raymond. She called 
him with a smile, the smile of her age and 
class. It was not a happy smile or a shy smile 
or a satisfied smile or a coy smile, but a wide, 
chill, masterful smile, to which he had no 
defence. Connie was early adept in the tech- 
nique of the game: she had a keen sense of 
the streets. As she stood negligently shoulder- 
ing the corner of the alley, her flippant frock, 
that hung midway between knee and shoe, her 
saucy hat, and blown brown hair could hardly 
fail to capture the heart of a bored exile. They 
did capture him; and Quong Foo and she 
walked together, and took a drink together at 
the Blue Lantern, and again walked together. 
That was all. Connie Raymond, the ac- 
complished little flirt, had walked out some 
evenings with a grave and courteous Chink, 
putting herself in the way of any little tricks 
he chose to work upon her. Asking for it, in 
fact. And, because of this, a pogrom was pro- 
claimed against the Oriental colony of Lime- 
house, and Alf and Bert were about to open it. 
Near Limehouse Church they observed the 
meeting of Connie and her yellow boy, and 
each fortified the other with pronouncements 
of anathema upon all races that were not white 
of skin. 

“Don’t it make yer blood boil, Bert?” 

“Not ’alf it don’t. Disgusting, I call it.” 

“There ain’t a name for it.” 

“T dunno. The papers what ’ave bin writ- 
ing about Chinks getting ’old of white gels 
found all sorts o’ names for*it. Fancy names.” 

“TI dessay. But the thing’s bad enough 
wivout giving it a name. ’Ere they are in our 
country, making free with everything, and— 
ow, I can ’ardly keep me ’ands off ’im.” 

“Ah, but you got to ’old yesself in. It 
don’t do. Not with them. We gotter ’andle it 
delicate-like. Wotter we going to say when we 
first pick ’im up?” 

“Say? I ain’t going to say nothing. I 

(Continued on page 98) 
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EDWARD THAYER MONROE CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


PATRICIA COLLINGE 


Is the very charming Vir- 
ginia girl wooed for a brief 
season by an imaginary 
Prince Charming—as the Brit- 
ish call the real Prince of 
Wales—in “Just Suppose” 


HELEN HAYES 


We thoroughly recommend 
that all the enemies—aca- 
demic and otherwise—of the 
modern sub-deb see Miss 
Hayes in “Bab”. We prophesy 
a complete change of heart 
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MARY YOUNG 


Long a favourite in Bos- 
ton, Miss Young now gives 
New York just one more 
interpretation of the tem- 
peramental woman in “The 
Outrageous Mrs. Palmer” 
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JOSEPHINE VICTOR 


Has scored a decided hit 
in the chief emotional part 
in “The Skin Game’, the 
second Galsworthy play to 
reach New York since the 
season began 


ESTELLE WINWOOD 
After a considerable ab- 
sence on the road, Miss 
Winwood has returned to 
New York where she has 
been playing opposite 
Robert Warwick in his 
new comedy “The Spider” 


The Proof of the Play is in the Acting 


The Mid-Season’s Successes Show quite Clearly that the Actress is the Important Thing 





ARNOLD GENTHE BARON DE MEYER 
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Hobbs and Mitchell 


The Two Great Sporting Celebrities of England 


researches into English sport. The opening 
was most encouraging, not to say gratify- 
ing. By sheer good Fortune I was present at 
a cricket match, with Mr. Hilaire Belloc bulk- 
ing vast and black among a small gathering 
of Sussex villagers, many of whom were com- 
peting for the privileged position of oldest in- 
habitant; Mr. Belloc moved among them with 
genial juvenility, and the beer was by no means 
bad. But this was not all. During the pro- 
ceedings (which were enlivened by many good- 
humoured contusions), I witnessed the spec- 
tacle of the Editor of The London Mercury 
making one run. He made no more than one, 
but it was a dignified beginning, and reminded 
me that the eremitic poet Francis Thompson 
used to spend long infatuated hours watching 
the cricketers at Kennington Oval (when not 
otherwise occupied with his heavily-encrusted 
ceremonial verse-making). 
So, on a fine afternoon in early September, I 
went to the Oval myself. 


Hobbs and the Editor of the Mercury 


SAW Hobbs. Who the hell is Hobbs? 

Hobbs is a youngish muscular man who 
spends his working days in ‘scoring with the 
utmost freedom all round the wicket’. He is, 
in fact, a slightly slimmer edition of the 
gentleman known to fame (in the United 
States) as Babe Ruth. I am not going to 
make comparisons between cricket and base- 
ball, but I should like to put it on record that, 
in the middle of a very large green lawn sur- 
rounded by gas-works and dingy dwelling- 
houses, I (respectfully remote among a crowd 
of, perhaps, fifteen thousand Londoners) be- 
held this same Hobbs in the act of scoring 
exactly two hundred and fifteen times as many 
tuns as the Editor of The London Mercury 
had formerly done against vastly inferior 
bowling. 

It is true that the Editor gets a bit of his 
own back on Hobbs by composing poetry. 
Something which Hobbs has hitherto found 
impossible, even in his leisure moments, al- 
though he often turns out a bit of prose for 
the Sunday papers, in a style not altogether 
devoid of snappiness; for he is a universally- 
acknowledged authority on ‘our premier na- 
tional pastime’. Of his private life I know 
nothing. But I suspect that his wife (if he 
has one), while entirely ignorant of his batting 
average, is very pleased to think that he has 

en doing so nicely at the Oval. 

Walking thoughtfully away from that semi- 
sacred inclosure, I passed a small shop-window 
plentifully adorned with the various imple- 
ments utilized in the premier national pastime. 
Through the door I observed a small man with 
an untidy grey mustache and large spectacles 
half-way down a good-natured nose. Leaning 
contentedly on his counter, he conversed with 
someone who had long ceased to buy bats. 
But the bat-merchant was a celebrity,—even 
I knew that! He was none other than Bobby 

bel, once renowned as a prolific and astute 
batsman and now eclipsed by age and Hobbs, 
who has also started an athletic emporium, and 
Is at the present moment touring Australia 
with the English team. 


[: was late summer when I inaugurated my 


An Impression of them by SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


“You ought to go and see Abe.” The tone 
of my informant’s voice implied that Abe is a 
great man, a very great man, indeed. And, of 
course, I went; such is the plasticity of my 
temperament,—always open to suggestion. 

Further investigation revealed Abe’s iden- 
tity. He is a professional golfer who was, 
in early life, a gardener, ‘old Adam’s like- 
ness’. Abandoning his marrows, cabbages, 
and cucumbers for the larger activities of the 
links, under the gilded auspices of a South 
African mine-magnate, he became a sinecure- 
chauffeur, and a potential champion of what 
is known as ‘the Royal and Ancient Game’ 
(not to be confused with ‘our premier national 
pastime’). 








The Perfect Approach 
By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 
Sketch by Fish 


HEN Cupid caddies, lack-a-day, 

How golfing precepts fade away, 

And how the ball, as if possessed, 

At every stroke, seeks out a nest 

In some romantic woodland grot 
Where hearts are played and golf is not. 


E’en on the green, the loving twain 

The stupid rules of golf disdain, 

And, chatting chummily, ignore 

The irate rival’s cry of “Fore!” 

While Cupid smiles, as if he knew 

That “Fore” means Naught to such a Two! 











Abe Mitchell was born about forty-five years 
ago; so far, so good. His age suggests well- 
matured and firmly defined habits. His out- 
standing habit seems to consist in hitting golf 
balls a few yards further than any of his con- 
temporaries, and hitting them. moreover, in a 
style as distinctive as that of elegant Harry 


Vardon, massive Ted Ray, flexuous and im- 
perturbable James Braid, or dashing George 
Duncan. 

Having decided to go and see Abe (with 
the object of including him in this article), 
I looked him up in the morning papers, and 
ascertained that he might be found functioning 
at Richmond, in the Old Deer Park (where 
the deer have been driven away by the golfers, 
and the monarch of the glen is a burly man 
called J. H. Taylor, an equally distinguished 
ex-champion who occupies the lucrative posi- 
tion of professional to the Mid-Surrey Golf 
Club,—whose members, modelled in the H. M. 
Bateman style, wear the most beautiful baggy 
knickerbockers, and imbibe whiskey and soda 
with an air of superb finality). 

“Damn the deer,” they say, “what we want 
is a steady swing and a bit of luck on the 
greens!’”’ Anyhow, I went there, and observed 
them flowing in wide waves in the wake of 
the estimable Abe. 


The Tournament 


T was the afternoon of the second day of 

the ‘News of the World’ tournament of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association of Great 
Britain. The sun was still well above the 
noble tree-tops of the Old Deer Park when I 
reached the Club House, and the surrounding 
landscape was swarming with interested spec- 
tators, who appeared to be rambling among 
the artificial mounds and minature ridges of 
the battleground, where the surviving com- 
petitors were knocking one another out with 
all the gradual subtleties of severely contested 
match-play. 

‘“Where’s Abe—I mean Mitchell?” I en- 
quired of a gouty-looking gentleman attired in 
chocolate-brown tweeds and fawn-coloured 
stockings. He was seated on a _ well-worn 
hummock by the 18th green. Raising a large 
fawn-coloured hand he pointed toward the de- 
clining sun, and I observed a solemn procession 
that moved slowly across the links about half- 
a-mile away. They were following Abe... 
“He’s one down”, remarked the chocolate- 
hued apparition. Without wondering how he 
knew, I hurried across the intervening mounds 
and green levels, and met the redoubtable 
George Duncan, who was surrounded by a 
crowd almost as numerous as Abe’s. 

The champion wore a check cap and looked 
worried. He was about to sustain defeat. Un- 
moved by his misfortunes, I plodded on until 
I was in the presence of Abe Mitchell himself. 
Of medium-height and gentlemanly demeanour, 
this great expert fulfilled my fondest hopes. 
I felt at once that he was a thoroughly nice 
man. 

He was in the throes of a terrific struggle 
with a young and unknown player named 
Percy Allis, who, although ultimately defeated 
by his peerless opponent, has since been hailed 
by the cognoscenti of the game as the most 
promising of the younger generation of British 
golfers. 

But if you want to know more about Abe, 
you must go and see him for yourself. For 
he will come to America, probably on a lecture- 
tour, but still more probably to win the Open 
Championship. 





BACHRACH 


GAVIN MUIR 


Has, perhaps, been the greatest 
contribution to the New York 
stage given us this year by the 
younger generation of actors. His 
performance in “Entet Madame” 
has established him as the most 
promising of newcomers 


WILLIAM FAVERSHAM 


Amelie Rives has made one more—and 
quite the best so far—adaptation of Mark 
Twain’s “Prince and the Pauper’, in order 
that Mr. Faversham might swagger it as 
the swashbuckling Miles Hendon 





FRANCIS BRUGIERE 
DUDLEY DIGGES 


The wisdom of Mr. Bernard Shaw in entrusting the first 
presentation on any stage of “Heartbreak House” to the 
Theatre Guild was amply proved by the performance, 
and no one deserves more credit than Mr. Digges as 
Boss Mangan, the ponderous and stupid business man 


MOFFATT 


FRANK CRAVEN 


New York has_ had 
quite a season of actor- 
authors, but only Gilda 
Varesi can be said to 
have gained such fa- 
vour with the public 
as Mr. Craven has 
achieved in his com- 
edy “The First Year” 


VANITY FAIR 


IRA D. SCHWARZ 


GEOFFREY KERR 


Mr. Kerr’s London performance 
in “Tilly of Bloomsbury” was one 
of the chief reasons for bringing 
the play to New York as ‘‘Happy- 
Go-Lucky”. He himself has now 
arrived to play opposite Patricia 


Collinge in ‘‘Just Suppose” 
= 


‘RA DO. SCHWARZ 





FRANCIS BRUGIERE 
CHARLES GILPIN 
The Provincetown Players have once more vindicated 
their right to be considered the most important of the 
little theatres by bringing out “The Emperor Jones” of 
Eugene O’Neil, with Charles Gilpin—who will be re- 
membered as the old negro in “Abraham Lincoln” 


The Observed of All Observers in Things Theatrical 


It Must be Admitted that not All the Bows Go to the Leading Ladies 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent—Not to Say Incurable Bridge Addicts 


The Poker Element in Auction 
HE publisher and the promoter had met 
Ts: the Springs, where each had come for a 
rest, most of which had so far been spent 
in making up a table at bridge. Enjoying their 
after-dinner cigar on the verandah, they found 
themselves seated next a rather loudly dressed 
young man who had been an interested specta- 
tor of the game that afternoon,—which served 
as an excuse for introducing themselves 

A few casual remarks gave them the impres- 
sion that he must be an important member of 
the Stock Exchange, taking a needed rest after 
some big deal, the truth being that he was a 
clerk for a curb broker who had taken a little 
flutter on his own account, and was having a 
fling with the results. The publisher began: 

“You play bridge, of course?” 

“Oh, yes; but never for more than five cents 
a point.” 

“What do you think of our game?” 

“Why, really, you all play your cards re- 
markably well,” flicking the ashes from his 
cigarette, “but the bidding I thought rather 
wooden.” 

“Indeed! We follow the latest conventions 
pretty closely, and understand each other re- 
markably well. What would you suggest?” 

“T like to put a little more pep into it. There 
is a good deal of poker in our game, and we bid 
against the player. You seem to bid only 
against his cards. The big killings are made 
on the poker plays.” 

“I suppose you mean bluff bids. We have 
found them very dangerous against sound bid- 
ders, and very disconcerting for the partner.” 

“Not exactly bluffs. I don’t think I could 
explain it in theory. Opportunities are taken 
advantage of in different ways.” 

“Perhaps you would like to cut in with us 
this evening? We start about nine. There is a 
member of the Engineers’ Club that will make 
us up, but we play for only a cent a point, 
which probably would not interest you.” 

The broker’s clerk condescended to say that 
he would be quite satisfied with that stake, 
which was perfectly true, as he had never 
played for more than a quarter of a cent in his 
life, so the game was arranged. The publisher 
cut him for a partner for the first rubber, and 
had his eyes open for an example of poker as 
applied to auction. Presently this distribution 
came along: 

The Promoter 
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The Engineer 
The engineer dealt and bid no-trump. Here 
was the chance for the poker player to put a 
little pep into the bidding by trying the shift, 
80 he called two diamonds, confident the engi- 
heer would go to two no-trumps, as he must 
have the diamonds safely stopped. The pro- 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Problem XX 


Here is an interesting end game, in which the 
defence has something up its sleeve that may 
seem at first impossible to meet. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want six tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution. in February number. 











moter stepped in with a bid of three hearts, the 
publisher passing. The engineer, anxious to 
get the diamond lead up to him, instead of 
through, went back to his no-trumper, bidding 
three. 

Now the shift was working perfectly, and 
the no-trumper was due to go down about three 
tricks, but the promoter, who knew nothing 
about the diamond situation, was insistent, and 
went to four hearts. Still the publisher passed, 
and the engineer gave it up. The promoter 
having spilled the beans, there was nothing for 
it but to shift, and call five clubs. This the 
promoter passed, but the publisher, reading the 
bid for a two-suiter, followed convention and 
went back to the suit he had the more of, bid- 
ding five diamonds. This the engineer dou- 
bled, driving the poker player to six clubs, 
which did not prevent the publisher from going 
to six diamonds, and again the engineer dou- 
bled, setting the contract for 614 points. 

“Did not quite get that bidding,” remarked 
the publisher quietly. “I took it you had a 
two-suiter when you showed the clubs, and 
wanted me to choose. There may have been 
some pep in your return to the clubs, but I did 
not see it. I had five diamonds.” 

“T was trying the shift, and if it had not 
been for those heart bids, I had that no-trumper 
down for at least four tricks.” 

“The way we play the shift in Chicago,” in- 
terposed the promoter, “we stick to it, no mat- 


ter what the partner does.” 

“T should have had to go to seven clubs.” 

“All right, bid seven clubs, and you are’ 
down only three fifty instead of six hundred.” 

On the next rubber, the broker’s clerk got 
the promoter for his partner, together with a 
request that, if he was going to try any more 
shifts, he would stick to them. On the second 
game this deal came along: 


The Engineer 
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The Publisher 


The publisher dealt and bid a club, the pro- 
moter passed and the engineer called the hearts, 
the broker’s clerk promptly and jauntily going 
to no-trumps. Every one passed, and the pub- 
lisher led the ten of hearts, on which his part- 
ner put the king, which allowed him to catch 
the queen on the next lead and run down five 
tricks, saving the game. He conceded the rest 
of the tricks. 

“What’s the big idea, bidding no-trumps 
without a stopper in hearts?” demanded the 
promoter, looking over his partner’s cards. 

“T thought I could bluff him out of leading 
hearts, as he would naturally suppose I had 
that suit stopped. If he leads his own suit, 
clubs, I have a laydown for game.” 

“You forget,” interposed the engineer, “that 
my partner bid clubs first, and that it was a 
free bid, so he knew you had them stopped. He 
could not kill your heart stopper, so he might 
as well clear my suit.” 

“And you also.overlook the fact,” remarked 
the publisher quietly, “that if you cut out that 
poker stuff and call your hand, as we should, 
for three diamonds and stick to them, you go 
game in a walk by ruffing two leads of spades 
with dummy’s high trumps before you exhaust 
the trumps. All we make is two hearts. There 
is something in what you say about the big kill- 
ings made on poker bids; but it seems to me 
that, while you can make the bids all right, we 
make the killings.” 


Answer to December Problem 


ERE is the distribution in Problem XIX, 
by R. C. Mankowski: 
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(Continued on page 104) 
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suite ‘ 


Cubist Architecture In New York 


THs photograph was made from one of the windows in the 
Equitable Building. It is chiefly interesting because of the fact 
that it was made by Charles Sheeler, an American painter of note, 
who has studied profoundly the problems involved in cubist and 
modernist art. The artist felt, in the subject before him, the beauty 
of the architectural forms that have been created in New York to 
meet the fundamental necessity of providing buildings with the 
greatest cubic area upon the smallest possible base. He feels that, 


because our skyscrapers and loft-buildings have been created with 
the adequate solution of a necessity in mind, they—and not the 
faint reproductions of the masterpieces of other periods of art— 
are our most vital contribution to architectural progress. The type 
of forms shown in this picture— with their rigid verticality, 
their structural insistence, and the monotonous repetition of essential 
detail—are an inexhaustible source of stimulation to artists con- 
cerned with the problem of uniting significant forms in their art. 
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MAN O’ WAR 


By common consent the 
greatest racing horse of all 
time. This photograph was 
made in the spring of 1920 


Man o’ War: The Horse of the Century 


A Summary of His Life and Achievements and His Pre-eminence among the Horses of the World 


to find an Englishman who 

would agree that there ever could 
be a greater thoroughbred than was 
Ormonde, Great Britain’s ‘“‘horse of 
the century” of some twenty-five 
years back. And there are British 
sportsmen of the living generation 
who would balk at an admission that 
an American horse could ever be so 
good as was Gay Crusader, the win- 
nr in 1917 of the “triple crown” 
of British racing (i. e., the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Derby and 
the St. Leger), and the son of another 
racer of the highest merit,—Bayar- 
do, no less. 

The suggestion that any horse 
could be bred anywhere that sane 
folk would consider comparable with 
Sardanapale, the continental thor- 
oughbred hero of the year of the be- 
ginning of the great war, would 
shock a Frenchman to his marrow. 
Nor would it be easy to make an 
Australian admit that there could be 
a peer to Musket—which raced more 
than a quarter of a century ago at 
Flemington and Sandwick and 
founded the line that has given 
Spion Kop, this year’s British Derby 
winner, to Great Britain, and Johren, 
a three-year-old crack of a couple 
of seasons back, to the United States, 
—nor could an Argentino be per- 
suaded to believe in a rival to Boto- 
fago of the Buenos Aires course. 
Englishmen would be particularly 
reluctant to admit that a world’s 
champion could be bred in America 
that was not eligible by ancestry for 
= in their cherished stud 


[' would be impossible, perhaps, 


Man o’ War, because of a drop or 
two of the blood of Lexington, is not 
eligible for registration in the Brit- 
sh stud book, though Lexington was 
the greatest American horse of his 
age and though his blood has exerted 
the most profound influence for good 
i the subsequent upbuilding of the 


By O’NEIL SEVIER 





© c. C. COOK 
On account of his great nervous energy and constant restlessness, 


it is almost impossible to photograph Man 0’ War successfully. 
This photograph was made at Belmont Park, during the Realiza- 
tion Stakes of 1920, with Kummer, Man o’ War’s favorite jockey, up 





TIMES WIDE WORLD ; 
Man o’ War in the lead at the finish of the greatest match in turf 
history, held at the Kenilworth course, Windsor, Canada. This photo- 
graph shows admirably the contention frequently made that, at the 
top of his stride, Man o’ War lifts all four feet from the ground at once 


American thoroughbred family. 

Nevertheless, Americans of all 
professions and vocations and all 
shades of political and religious 
faith, have acclaimed Man o’ War, 
which finished with racing when he 
defeated Sir Barton on the 12th of 
October in a gallop of one mile and 
a quarter at Kenilworth Park, a race 
course just over the Canadian boun- 
dary from Detroit, thereby winning 
the record sum of $75,000 in cash 
and a $5,000 gold cup. And there is 
no American who has seen Man 0’ 
War race, or who is familiar with 
his performances, who does not 
stand ready to debate this question 
with any champion of Ormonde, or 
Gay Crusader, or Musket, or Sar- 
danapale, or Botofago, at any time 
or at any place. 

Major August Belmont, who bred 
Man o’ War at his nursery stud in 
Kentucky, conceded reluctantly, after 
he had seen Man o’ War win the 
Belmont stakes last June and estab- 
lish a new world’s record of 2:14 
1/5th for one mile and three fur- 
longs, that this great leggy chestnut, 
which, when he is fully extended, 
clears twenty-five feet at every stride, 
might be a better horse than Tracery 
had been. It cost Major Belmont 
something to make such a conces- 
sion. He naturally had, and has 
still, the highest regard for the son 
of Rock Sand and Topiary, which 
bore his silks in Great Britain in 
1913 with brilliant success, and like 
Man o’ War, was a product of the 
nursery stud. 


OSEPH E. WIDENER and his 
trainer, Thomas Welsh, and 
John Sanford, men of conservative 
cast and given to the careful weigh- 
ing of words, declared that Man 0’ 
War, right, would have beaten any 
horse they had seen race in either 
Great Britain or France in the course 
(Continued on page 86) 
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i One of the most interesting developments of the year is the reappearance Here is one of next year’s Locomobiles, a stunning combination of curves 
of the conservative Stevens-Duryea with all its old time prestige. Here is and straight lines on the 142-inch chassis, with the sturdy Locomobile 48- 
the 1921 sedan-limousine on the standard chassis of 138-inch wheelbase h.p. 6-cylinder motor of 4%4-inch bore and 5%4-inch stroke 





Paige brings out several new 
models including this hand- 
some and rather different 7- 
passenger car, called “‘Lake- 
wood”, on the big six chassis 

of a 13l-inch wheelbase 


The most radical innovation 
of the year *s the radiator on 
the new McFarlan models. 
Numerous changes appear in 
the 140-inch, 6-cylinder 90- 
h.p, chassis 













A most unusual 
1921 car is the 
“81-A” Cunningham 
with 8-cyl. 90-hp. 
motor, two sizes of 
wheelbase, 132- and 
142-inch, and very 
interesting lines 


The new Premier 4-passen- 
ger coupé is a stunning car 
with rich blue upholstery, 
6-cylinder Premier motor, 
1263%4-inch wheel base and 
magnetic gear shift 


Conservative, but smart 
and powerful, the new 
Standard Eight coupé (on 
the right) has an 8-cylin- 
der Standard motor and a 
127-inch wheelbase 


We Have With Us For 1921]— 


Two Score of the New Show Cars 
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Studebaker’s first contribution to 

the new year’s motoring is this 

attractive coupé in blue with the 

6-cyl. en bloc 50 h.p. Studebaker 

engine and a moderate wheelbase 
of 118 inches 


Moderate in design, but sturdy 

and autocratic, this representa- 

tive of the new Peerless models, 

like the others, has an 8-cyl. 80- 

h.p. Peerless motor and 125-inch 
wheelbase 
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Here’s an 8-cyl. 90-h.p. 
car you will seé fre- 
quently next year, the 
new LaFayette touring 
model. Its wheelbase is 
132 inches and it has 
most unusual features 


Apperson cars, refined 
and improved, are an 
attractive part of the 
shows. They are made 
in six models, with the 
8-cyl. Apperson motor 
and 130-inch wheelbases 


For The New Season’s Motoring 


New Open and Closed Models of Variety and Charm 























Dispel your curiosity anent we 
Lincoln. Here it is. This is one 
of eight models, all with Lincoln 
8-cyl., 33% x 5 engines with 60 
degree angles, 130- and 136-inch 
wheelbase, luxuriously equipped 


Destined for great popularity, the 

new little 6-cyl. Packard is ap- 

pearing in several types, includ- 

ing this graceful coupé, with 116- 

inch wheelbase and most attrac- 
tive fittings 


The only newcomer among the 
National Sextet cars is this sport 
touring model. It has aluminum 
steps, 130-inch wheelbase and the 
National 6-cyl. 3144 x 5% engine 
and many unusual features 
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For years we've seen 
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the new Kenworthy in- een Mareen. ave = 
clude this clean lined a teend ave chal “et 
touring car with 6-cyl. one, a sedan-limousine, = 
motor, Disteel wheels on the standard 4-cyl. ae ! 
and 130-inch wheelbase 132-inch chassis _ 

The Blackstone is the 

newest Saxon sport 

model,—a gem in de- 

sign,—with the new 

4-cyl. Saxon motor and 

112-inch wheelbase 

Below we find the lat- Cadillac is at the shows For 
est ReVere, a sedan- with its standard mod- two 
limousine on the 131- els, holding, at its sales- run: 
inch chassis with its rooms, exhibitions of mer 
100 h.p. 4-cyl. Duesen- its custom bodies, in- whe 


berg motor 





On the left is Roamer’s 
newest, a sturdy looking 
coupé with aluminum 
body, 130-inch wheelbase 
and a powerful 4-cyl. 
Duesenberg engine 


With radical changes in 
lines and equipment, a2 
completely new line of 
Dorts will appear at the 
shows. Details will be 
announced later 







cluding this limousine 
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Reasons For The Crowds At The Shows 


More of the New Standard Cars for Our Approval 
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: The Cole Aero Eights There is practically no 
- show no radical changes change in the 1921 R. 
1 either in their pleasant & V-Knight cars except 
, lines or in their 127- two new models com- 
? inch eight-cylinder 40- ing later. Here’s the 
h.p. chassis newest roadster 
‘ Here is a new Moon, a 
simple but fine looking 
Z runabout with 6-cylin- 
der 30-h.p. motor, 125- 
inch wheelbase and 
disc wheels 
5 For speedy trips for Below is the little 1921 
: two, the new Chevrolet Overland ‘4’ roadster, 
: runabout is recom- with its peculiar spring 
f mended with 110-inch suspension on the 100- 
2 wheelbase and 4-cylin- inch wheelbase and 18- 
e der 21-h.p. motor h.p. engine 














Here is something novel, the 

1921 Briscoe roadster. It has 

a Briscoe 4-cylinder 18-h.p. 

motor and a wheelbase of 109 

inches. Note the peculiar 
rear body lines 


The good little Essex is with 

us, practically unchanged. It 

has a large baggage compart- 

ment, a wheelbase of 10814 

inches and a 4-cylinder motor 
of 18-h.p. 





New Roadsters for Balmy Spring Days 


Ideal Transportation for You and One Other 
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Just out, this duPont sedan- 
limousine is dignified and 
powerful. Note its wind- 
shield and sunshade. It has 
a 4-cyl. L-head en bloc 
duPont motor 


The Dodge reputation needs 

no comment. This little 

1921 sedan has the same 

chassis as before and the 

interior luxuries of -many 
larger cars 


The Stephens 6-cyl. cars for 
1921 boast a 57-h.p. Stephens 
motor, 122-inch wheelbase 
and great economy of op- 
eration. Here is the newest 
sedan-limousine 








At the left is one of the Mitchells 

which, for 1921, retain their slant- 

ing radiators, but have adopted 

severe straight lines to go with 

the 6-cyl. 40-h.p. motor and 120- 
inch wheelbase 


The new Case touring car, one 
of four new models, combines 
curves and straight lines attrac- 
tively. Its motor is a six and 
its wheelbase is 126 inches. Other 
models will be at the shows 


VANITY FAIR 





One of America’s two air- 
cooled cars, the Holmes, 
undergoes frequent body 
changes. Here is the brand 
new sedan-limousine, one of 
several new models, with 
6-cyl. engine and 126-inch 
wheelbase 


The Maibohm Six is grow- 
ing ruggeder in appearance 
and is a pleasing example 
of modern design through- 
out. Its motor is of 46-h.p. 
and its wheelbase 116 inches 








Closed and Open, They’re New and Interesting 


The Tendency Toward Long Straight Lines Continues 
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T may be that some of the 

motor car manufacturers 

have some interesting secrets 
in reserve with which they will 
surprise us in the early months 
of 1921. It is doubtful. The 
automobile industry has not had 
a happy time during the past six 
months and many of the com- 
panies have been more inter- 
ested in keeping alive than in 
producing new and startling 
models. From an inspection of 
a great many of the next year’s 
cars, it seems that never before 
in the whole history of Ameri- 
can motoring has there been so 
little change of a radical nature 
in the design and chassis con- 
struction of the standard cars. 

I was tempted to say that we 
are rapidly approaching a point 
where all motor cars will look 
alike, but on second thought that 
appears to be not quite true. It 
is true, however, that the vast 
majority of designers of stock 


A glimpse into the new 
Liberty coupé shows the 
driver’s seat done in 


leather and other practical 
and modern features 





A Glimpse at the New Cars 


Very Few Changes Discernible in the 1921 Models 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 





The Stanley Steamer has been improved in appearance until it ranks with the 
best gasoline cars. This is the latest Stanley, a five-passenger touring car, with 
great speed, a wheelbase of 130 inches and Michelin type disc wheels 





The Reo for 1921, exemplified by this substantial sedan, incorporates some inter- 
esting innovations. Note the arrangement of the front windows. It has a Reo 
six-cylinder motor and a wheelbase of 120 inches 
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cars are turning out models of 
the long straight line style of 
body, so that there really is a 
great similarity in the appear- 
ance of most of the cars. There 
are enough exceptions, however, 
to vitiate any general statement 
on the subject. 

This long straight line from 
front to rear, without bumps or 
protuberances to break the con- 
tinuity of design, is not by any 
means new. The first examples 
of it appeared ’way back in the 
dark ages of motoring, around 
1910, in Europe and is just now 
coming to be almost universally 
adopted in America. This is 
the only trend in sight this year. 
The other day, with several mo- 
tor car experts, we tried to ana- 
lyze the 1921 cars to discover 
definite tendencies in engineer- 
ing or body making. We were 
unable to discover anything that 
has not been in course of de- 

(Continued on page 90) 


With the LaFayette coupé 
a strong black leather mo- 
tor trunk is supplied to fit 
into a leather-faced lug- 
gage compartment 








No great change has taken place in the various models of the Anderson. 
The lines have been straightened, giving a full sweep from radiator to gas 
It has a six-cylinder Continental engine and 


tank. 


120-inch wheelbase 


a wheelbase of 125 inches, the 1921 Stearns, 
worthy of critical attention 


With its powerful Silent Knight motor, its rather distinctive style and 


in numerous models, is 
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(A) A pair of heavy 
white buckskin gloves 
which are particular- 
ly smart for evening 
wear—with tax, $5.50 


(1) A double-breasted 
frock overcoat lined 
with mole skin, with 
collar of mink, the 
mink of lapels ex- 
tending only as far 
as buttonholes 


(2) A double-breasted 
fur-lined draped eve- 
ning overcoat, lined 
with mink and with 
mink collar and 
lapels as far as but- 
tonholes,—worn over 
evening dress 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


Fur Coats for Evening Wear and Their Proper Accessories, with a Few Suggestions for Palm Beach 


E have touched on fur coats already 

\\) this season and noted that fur will not 

be used in so conspicuous a way for 
collars and trimmings as in the past seasons. 
During the war, every man attached a cat 
skin, of one variety or another, to his rain 
coat or his warm, from the doughboy to the 
general. This vogue for a bit of fur lasted 
over to the first post-war winter coats, but 
very fortunately the reaction has come and now 
the smartest ulster is that which is lined only 
with fur and has no fur collar, but only a 
generously cut lapel and collar, which is worn 
with a gay muffler and can be turned up high 
about the ears. For evening wear, however, 
this is not so rigid a fashion and evening over- 
coats are to be found with very luxurious fur 
collars. Note carefully how fur should be 
applied to the collar below the notches in the 
lapel, as in the two sketches shown above. 
The reason for this application of the fur is 
that all heavy types of overcoats should be 
buttoned through. In order to apply this style 
of buttonhole rather than the concealed but- 
tonhole with the flap, a margin must be left 
clear to allow space for it. This is the proper 
application of fur to any ulster, regardless 
whether it be for day or evening wear. 

There is no doubt that for this season the 
top hat is more in vogue than the crush hat, for 
evening wear, with either a dinner jacket or 
dress clothes. Another very distinctive feature 
of the season is the mode for heavy white 
buckskin gloves of the type in photograph A. 
White kid gloves for evening wear are more 
and more disregarded, despite the fact that 





(B) For evening wear, this string of small 
pearls is suggested as the latest idea, in place 
of the usual platinum, jewelled chain, with 
a watch at one end and a match case at 


the other 





(C) Old silver boxes like this one 
make the smartest sort of cigarette 
cases for evening wear 


women complain that their dresses get dread- 
fully soiled when they are dancing with men 
who do not wear them. For street wear at 
night in winter a kid glove is not sufficient 
protection, so the white heavy buckskin has 
taken its place. 

The correct muffler to wear in the evening 
is a very wide white crépe or silk scarf, which 
can be initialed in a most elaborate manner 
and hemmed or rolled at the ends. The inci- 
dental accessories of one’s evening toilet are 
very important, for it is the small touches, 
such as one’s shirt buttons, one’s cigarette case, 
and scarf, which make a man really well 
dressed. 

We show in photograph B a new and very 
smart idea for a watch chain for evening wear. 
It is a very small string of pearls with a 
watch attached at one end and a match case 
at the other,—or any article which one may 
care to carry. Another new idea in watch 
chains for evening wear is a black silk cord 
on which are strung three or four pearls of 
good quality and about the size of a large 
shirt stud. 

There are many beautiful cigarette cases to 
be had nowadays, of marvellous workmanship 
and design, but nothing is smarter than an old 
silver box like the one we.show in photograph 
C. Several well-known men in Europe have 
large and rare collections of XVIIIth century 
snuff boxes and the like, which they use as 
cigarette cases, and the owners of these col- 
lections were the originators of the mode for 
carrying old boxes of this kind at night. The 
fashicn in watches, also, changes frequently. 
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(I) A grey suéde slip-on glove for street 
wear in winter. Slip-on gloves are the 
mode this season for men. Price, $4.00 


The wrist watches have almost supplanted the 
pocket watch during the last five years. We 
are showing in photograph H the newest thing 
in wrist watches, which is the product of one 
of the greatest jewellers in the world. It is 
called the ‘tank model’. It is small and neat 
and does not fasten on with a buckle, as do 
most wrist watches, but has an especially de- 
signed clasp which allows of its being slipped 
on like a bracelet. For evening wear, how- 
ever, a thin pocket watch with a suitable chain 
is the smartest thing. 

One of the secrets of correct dressing is the 
effect attained by the proper combinations of 
colours in one’s toilet. For example, the man 
in sketch 3 is wearing a mixed brown and 
green lovette flannel suit and, with it, a 
white shirt and collar, white and brown shoes, 
a taupe figured foulard tie and taupe socks. 
He might have combined a dull green or 
tan shirt and another colour of tie or socks 
with this same suit and it would not have made 
a badly matched scheme,—but it would obvi- 
ously not have been so effective as the use of 





(J) The ready-to-wear guard’s coat is of 

dark blue fleece. The guard’s coat is the 

coat of the season and this model is 
perfect in cut. Price, $135 





(L) A bowler hat for mid-winter, with a 
guard’s coat, a fleecy muffler and a pair of 
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(K) A pair of very heavy slip-on mocha 
sheep skin gloves for wear in very cold 
weather, for motoring and _ travelling 


gated shaded red tie will contrast sufficiently 
and subdue the otherwise too bright note of 
pink. Pink shirts are better when worn with 
dark clothes than with light ones. 

The sketches shown in 3 and 4, are sug- 
gestions for Palm Beach wear and are, in fact, 
summer toilets, for what is in keeping with 
August days is the same as what is worn in 
the South by those who are so fortunate as to 
get away from the cold of the winter months. 
For such attire as this are the five charming 
printed linen ties in D, E and G. These ties 
are one of the latest importations into America 
from one of the most famous Paris shops where 
the luxuries of luxuries are thought out. Some 
of these designs are in two colours and depend 
for effect on their originality, while others are 
in four colours and are alike startling in colour 
combinations and design. They are the last 
word in chic for country clothes and beach 
wear. They are more for flannels than tweeds. 
On the same page with these ties is an illus- 
tration in F of a belt which, unlike the popular 
belt in America, does not have a clasp with a 
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' shirt makes or mars its effect 
much more than in the case of 
any other colour of shirt. A dark 
brown tie or a black and varie- 


boots oneself. It is a matter of 
habit and a very easy habit to 
acquire. 

Also, when it comes to shop- 
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(3) Single-breasted two-but- 
ton ditto suit of brown and’ 
green twillette mixture; 
single-breasted waistcoat; 
white pleated shirt; white 
collar; taupe foulard bow 
tie, figured in red and green. 
Taupe socks with brown 
and white shoes 


ping, we are careless to a 
fault. For example, when 
buying shoes or spats, we 
do not always leave a 
shop when we do not find 
quite the thing we want or 
the shape and last we were 
looking for. Instead, we 
are likely to take something 
the shop-keeper has got and 
be done with it. That is a 
mistake, for the shoe will 
(E) Another strik- not be satisfactory and it is 
ing design in print- waste of time and money 
ed linen for ties. 4 
These ties are dis- and does not mean satisfac- 
tinctive and are a tion. When shopping for 
pleasing colour note ° 4 
—with tax, $6.00 ‘Spats, the same thing is 
likely to happen. If a spat 
does not fit perfectly and is tight about the 
ankle, and holds down to the shoe at the 
vamp, it is worse than no spat at all,—far 
worse. Just a little more time and trouble 
and the buttons can be moved and the spat 
fitted so that it is neat and looks as if it were 
made for the man and not as if he had taken 
them by mistake, as one sometimes does the 
other fellow’s hat. 

One New York shop is offering some very 
interesting novelties in the way of pyjamas, 
which are made of attractive stuffs. The jack- 
ets are cut after the manner of a sport shirt. 
The open-throat type of jacket, cut like a 
sport shirt, is the logical model, for it gives 
freedom and comfort. These jackets have a 
little thread loop at the neck so that they may 
be fastened close up at the neck when de- 





(D) Ties of coarse printed linen, in origi- 

nal designs of all gay colours, to be worn 

with soft shirts and light clothes for Palm 
Beach wear—with tax, $6.00 


sired. They are really a wonderful find, 
for they are the most correct model and 
are very attractive in colour and quite 
within the average man’s purse. 

Under the present conditions of the 
high price of materials and labour, the 
clever manufacturer and shop-keeper are 
looking for any and all opportunities to 
produce the correct model, in whatever 
article of clothing it may be, in a medium 
which is within the average man’s means. 

In this respect the pyjamas in V and 
W are a triumph. It is the art and style 
of a thing that count even more in the 
long run than the material of which the 
article is made. During the war, when 
the great problem of the manufacturers 
was to obtain the grade of material that 
they were accustomed to work with, their 





(F) A brown hide leather belt, with simple 

buckle and strap, is smart for country use and, 

when worn with light clothes, is a change 
from the usual clasp style—$2.50 





(H) This new and very beautifully-designed 

wrist watch is called the “tank model” and 

has a clever device to clasp it, which takes 
the place of the usual buckle 
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(4) Double-breasted three- 
button sacque jacket and 
trousers of light blue flan- 
nel; double-breasted blue 
mixed linen waistcoat; 
self-figured blue shirt and 
collar, brown’ grenadine 
tie, light blue socks and 
brown Homburg hat 


ingenuity was taxed to the 
limit to find a substitute, and 
the result has been that in the 
last five years the world mar- 
ket has offered more interest- 
ing innovations than for 
many years previous. This is 
particularly true as regards 
women’s apparel and it is a 
moral to the manufacturers of 
men’s things, for their possi- 
bilities are equally unlimited. (G) Printed lin- 
Go down the aisles of any en ties in all 
department store and take  — ‘olour combite’ 
note of the cotton print and almost any suit 
gingham materials and any- "4. shigt with 
; . 8 ‘ Z ax, $6.00 
one with imagination will see 
how readily these materials 
can be put to use for shirts, pyjamas, summer 
wash ties and no end of things which are still 
made of very banal stuffs. Certain very enter- 
prising custom shops have done this very thing 
with success, but the others have not followed 
their lead as quickly as they ought. Let the 
exclusive shops design and originate, but it is 
up to the manufacturers of things on a large 
scale to draw their ideas from them. It is 
evident that many of these big dealers in 
ready-to-wear shirts, ties and accessories do 
not keep in touch properly with shops of this 
class. In the ready-to-wear clothing field it is 
quite a different story. They have turned their 
attention toward the Fifth Avenues of the 
world, with the result that the ready-to-wear 
suits and coats are now excellent in cut and 
an entirely satisfactory investment. 
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“Happy New Year—how I'll greet it! 
Here is my pledge. Can you beat it? 
Such resoluting 






Is easy as shooting 
Campbell’s—You betcha I'll eat it!” 




















A happy resolve 


; The trouble with most New Year’s resolutions 
3 is they're too negative, too much “I will not’’ about 
them. You give up something you like. There's 
no joy init. But here’s a resolution that says “I 
will!” And you can be happy over it. 

‘T will eat good soup at least once every day!”’ 

Not a very big sounding resolution but it is big 
in results if you keep it. For good soup eaten daily 
supplies a distinct need of the human digestive 
system in a way that no other food can exactly 
duplicate. 

Make this resolution today. Stick to it through 
the year. It means better digestion, sounder 
health, more of the real joy of living. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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When the motor boat show ends on December 
18th, attention will turn to southern yachting, 
where boats such as “Amiejean”, the new 
70-ft. cruiser above with a six-cylinder Win- 
ton engine, will be seen in great profusion 


An inspection of the control arrangement of 
the new runabout, “Harbinger II’, shows 
clearly the standardization of operating meth- 
ods of the modern roadster of the sea upon 
lines closely following automobile design 


A new and distinctly novel type of runabout is typified by 

“Harbinger II”, 26 feet long and equipped with a powerful 

Van Blerck motor and capable of a speed of nearly 40 miles 
an hour. She will take part in the Southern racing 





One of the most popular types of boats for 
southern cruising is the Great Lakes stand- 
ardized 54-ft. cruiser, which has two six-cylin- 
der Van Blerck engines and a speed of 25 
miles an hour and worlds of comfort 


Express cruiser racing will be more popular 
in the South this year than ever before. The 
boat in the foreground is “Sophia II’’, 41-ft. 
express cruiser, a famous racer with 8-cylin- 
der Sterling engine and 30-mile speed 





“Lornina” is a new one, a day cruiser of the Countess type, 
designed by William H. Hand, Jr., and owned by William L. 
Underwood of Boston. 
cruising comfort for six with a speed of 22% miles an hour 


She is 45 feet long and provides 


How the Lucky Will Spend the Winter 


Boats You Will See at Southern Resorts 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
listed in order of release 
(November 1, 1920, to March 1, 1921) 


George Melford’s Production 
“Behold My Wife” 
Ethel Clayton in 
“Sins of Rosanne” 


Wallace Reid in 
“Always Audacious” 


*Enid Bennett in 
“Her Husband’s Friend” 


Billie Burke in 
“The Frisky Mrs. Johnson” 


Bryant Washburn in 
“Burglar Proof” 


George Fitzmaurice’s Production 
“Idols of Clay” 


Dorothy Dalton in 
“A Romantic Adventuress” 


Thomas Meighan in 
“Conrad in Quest of His Youth” 
A Wm. De Mille Production 


Dorothy Gish in 
“Flying Pat” 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
“Heliotrope” 


Roscoe (‘Fatty’) Arbuckle in 
“The Life of the Party” 


Bryant Washburn in 
“An Amateur Devil” 


Lois Weber’s Production 
“To Please One Woman” 


Wm. S. Hart in 
“The Testing Block” 
A Wm. S. Hart Production 
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for a good time! 


Four from this family. 

And four’s all, or the line would be 
longer, because this little thing is 
unanimous: 

Entertainment for the whole family, 
undivided, is Paramount Pictures’ long 
suit. 

A family more than five million 
strong every day. 

Watch the happy groups at any good 
quality theatre tonight, any night, mati- 
nees, too: there you have the folks who 
know the secret! 


Paramount is THERE with the good 
time—THERE at ten thousand and 
more theatres. Are you keeping the 
date? And picking your pictures by 
name? 








FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


ZUKOR Pres JESSE L LASKY Vice Pres CECILB DE MILLE Director Ge 
NEW YORK, 
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*Enid Bennett in 

“Silk Hosiery” 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 

“The Bait” 
Starring Hope Hampton 
Wallace Reid in 
“The Charm School” 

George Melford’s Production 

“The Jucklins” 

A Cosmopolitan Production 
“The Inside of the Cup” 
Billie Burke in 
“The Education of Elizabeth” 
*Douglas MacLean in 
“The Rookie’s Return” 
William De Mille’s Production 
‘Midsummer Madness” 
George Fitzmaurice’s Production 
“Money Worship” 
Thomas Meighan in 
“The Frontier of the Stars” 
A Charles Maigne Production 
Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle in 
“Brewster's Millions” 
Dorothy Gish in 
“The Ghost in the Garret” 
Cecil B. De Mille’s Production 
“Forbidden Fruit” 
*Douglas MacLean in 
“Chickens” 

A Cosmopolitan Production 
“The Passionate Pilgrim” 
Charles Maigne’s Production 
“The Kentuckians” 
Ethel Clayton in 
“The Price of Possession” 

A Lois Weber Production 
“What Do Men Want” 


*A Thomas H. Ince Production 
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q Just tribute — 
Enthusiastic users call 


Converse Cords the best-looking- 
tires-in-America. Theyre made 
throughout of beautiful sheer 
night-black rubber. 


CTheir massive non-skid 
treads give definite promise of 
exceptional mileage and skid- 
proof safety —a promise that 
they invariably fulfill. 








Ivy ers 
Tires 


More Miles—Less Skid 


CONVERSE RUBBER 


SHOE COMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS. 
SERVICE BRANCHES 

New York Chicago 

300 Amsterdam Ave. 618-626 Jackson Blvd. 


Boston 
801 Boylston Street 
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Man o’ War 


(Continued from page 73) 


of a quarter of a century. A few days 
after the finish of the Belmont, Joseph 
L. Murphy, of Philadelphia, then the 
owner of Flittergold, an own brother 
of Fair Play, Man o’ War’s sire, offered 
Mr. Riddle $260,000 in cash for his 
horse. It was Mr. Murphy’s intention, 
in the case of his securing the horse, to 
have exhibited him next season at the 
great fairs throughout the country and, 
after that, to have put him at stud ser- 
vice. Another horseman, whose name 
Mr. Riddle declined to divulge, handed 
the proud and happy Philadelphia 
sportsman a signed check and told him 
he might fill it out to suit himself, if he 
would consent to part with Man o’ War. 

Much water has passed under the 
bridge since Man o’ War defeated Don- 
naconna in the Belmont. Man o’ War 
has won other races and made records 
at other distances and Mr. Riddle has 
since turned down a specific offer of 
$400,000 for him. : 

A. M. Orpen, the genius of racing at 
Kenilworth Park, declared after he 
signed articles with Mr. Riddle and 
Commander J. K. L. Ross, of Montreal, 
for the appearance at the Windsor 
course of Man o’ War and Sir Barton 
in the $75,000 special of October 12th, 
that he would have offered $100,000 or 
more, if there had been competitive 
bidding for the race. Mr. Orpen, un- 
doubtedly, would have had to offer 
more than $75,000 and a $5,000 gold 
cup, if Colonel Matt Winn, the general 
manager of the Kentucky Jockey Club, 
had known in time that Mr. Riddle and 
Commander Ross were to meet at 


Havre de Grace in the last week of 
September to arrange a meeting between 
Man o’ War and Sir Barton. But as 
it was, the purse for which Sir Barton 
and Man o’ War raced at Kenilworth 
Park was the biggest purse ever hung 
up for a two-horse race anywhere, — 
After the defeat of Sir Barton by 
Man o’ War, Colonel Winn offered 
$50,000 for a race between the three. 
year-old Whirlwind and Willis Sharpe 
Kilmer’s Exterminator, the winner of 
one Kentucky Derby, one Latonia Cup, 
one Pimlico Cup, two Saratoga Cups 
and of the first Autumn Gold Cup (a 
race of two miles that was instituted 
at Belmont Park in September and js 
to be annually renewed hereafter), as 
well as the establisher of new American 
records for one mile and three-quar- 
ters and two miles. It was the desire 
of Colonel Winn to have Man o’ War 
and Exterminator meet at either La- 
tonia or Churchill Downs in October 
or November and gallop one mile and 
a half or farther. Mr. Kilmer was will- 
ing to race Exterminator. But Mr, 
Riddle had declared before the start of 
the race at Kenilworth Park that, after 
the finish, Man o’ War should retire, 
whether he won or lost, to take up stud 
duty in Kentucky. It is because he is 
still determined to adhere to this resolu- 
tion that Mr. Riddle has turned a deaf 
ear to the importunities of Commander 
Ross and other friends to send the horse 
to Great Britain next year to try his 
luck in the Ascot Gold Cup, a race of 
two miles, and the Jockey Club stakes, 
a race of one mile and three-quarters. 


The Art of Writing Invitations 


(Continued from page 57) 


prominent people in a cellar before. The 
laundry was packed to suffocation and 
several charming flirtations were carried 
on in the coal-bin. It was unfortunate, 
of course, to attempt to serve the ice 
cream in the boiler room, but this was 
entirely forgotten in the general gaiety, 
as was the fact that Wally Stackpole 
tipped over a cord of three-foot hick- 
ory logs on Mrs. Munday-Munn’s back, 
just as she was reaching for a tray of 
Green Seal. 


Wedding Presents 


EDDINGS coming within the classi- 

fication of the more formal func- 
tions are of course more difficult to 
advertise in the way they deserve. The 
engraved invitation is scarcely the place 
for any allusions to wassail or cheerio 
stuff. There is, however, no sort of 
social gathering which so desperately 
needs the impetus of a moderate amount 
of contraband beverage as a wedding. 
But the clever lady of today easily sur- 
mounts this difficulty and conveys to 
her invitées, through the published list 
of wedding presents, a very definite idea 
of what to expect at the reception. 

For instance, I clipped from the news- 
paper yesterday this notice regarding 
the forthcoming nuptials of lovely Emily 
Gribble, who is to wed young Harry 
Mortimer next Tuesday. 

“The approaching alliance between 
the houses of Gribble and Mortimer will 
unite in matrimony two of New York’s 
oldest families. Friends of the bride 
will learn with interest that the wedding 
present of her paternal grandfather, 
Henry Dodge Gribble, has taken the 
practical form of a twenty-foot house in 
East Sixty-third Street. Among other 
notable gifts already received are a 
diamond lavalliére—the gift of the 
groom’s parents; twelve dozen Pom- 
mery ’06, from Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Spanwell; a wedding poem from New 
York’s social laureate, Mr. Otis Spoof; 
a case of flat silver, from Mrs. Watson 


Gribble; six cases Glenlivet Scotch, 
from Mr. and Mrs. McCush, etc.” 

Do you suppose for a moment, that 
I could miss the Gribble-Mortimer wed- 
ding? Nay, nay, verily I say unto ye, 
by their presents I shall know them. 

Thus we see that, in every form of 
entertainment, it is possible for you to 
let your guests know beforehand what 
they may expect. I need hardly say 
how desirable this is. I will go further 
and say that I think it a duty to see to 
it that they may expect something, how- 
ever mild. For you may have noticed 
that the other kind of entertainment— 
the hard rigid, uncompromisingly dry 
affairs; lead to one of two _ things. 
Either people stay away altogether and 
the evening is a frost or they go to 
the other extreme and do so much 
elaborate stoking-up at home in an- 
ticipation of an arid evening that they 
are all but useless for social purposes. 
Imagine the embarrassment of a hostess 
to have all her guests arrive accom- 
panied by an almost visible aura of 
private stock. And this flask-carrying. 
habit which has resulted from our hasty 
legislation. What an unattractive thing 
it is! Young men, yes and young 
ladies, too, I regret to say, are studded 
all over with hard, unyielding lumps, 
where some trick container has 
deftly fitted to the curves of nature. 
When two hip-pockets collide as they 
will upon a dancing floor, it is like the 
crash of the beakers in an_ operatic 
drinking chorus. : 

Let our hosts and hostesses realize 
this. Let them dig into their precious 
bins and cases, for surely it is evident 
that there is an unfailing supply when 
even old ladies have their pet boot- 
leggers, and let them follow the idea I 
have outlined in wording their invita- 
tions eloquently, and then their parties 
will be tremendous: successes. 

Oh—and one other thing, which I 
almost forgot. Please be sure that my 
name is on your mailing-list! 
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Stutz has not changed with each whim of 
fashion—its distinguished lines are stabilized 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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OhveLoather 
witha aress 


Once you wear a glove made from HYDE Cape your 
dealer will find it hard to sell you any other kind. 


This fine Glove leather has been used for years 
by America’s foremost glove makers. They 
have used HYDE Cape because of its light 
weight, pliable softness, staunch endurance 
and its fashionable color shades. 


Until recently there has been no way that 
YOU, the glove wearer, could identify gloves 
made from genuine HYDE Cape, but during 
1921 some of America’s foremost glove makers 
will stamp the gloves they make from HYDE 
Cape with the distinguishing mark shown 
below. 


Look for this mark 
“HYDE CAPE” 


inside your next pair of gloves—it is 
PROOF that they are made from the 
finest Cape obtainable. 

HYDE Cape is used for both Men’s and 
Women’s gloves in Brown, Beaver, Tan, White 
and the new and very popular shade known 
as “HYDE-Gray.” Ask your dealer to let 
you see a pair of gloves made from HYDIE 
Cape—and too, 


Send for our Booklet “GLOVE LEATHERS”’ 


It gives many facts about Glove Leathers. It tells 
where they come from, how they are made and how 
to care for them and explain why HYDE Cape is 
so exceptionally fine. We will enclose a generous 
sample in the prevailing color so you may see for 
yourself that it is truly “The Glove Leather with a 
Caress.” 








WOOD & HYDE COMPANY, Gloversville, N.Y. 


Makers of HYDE Cape Leather 





VANITY FAIR 


Rolls and Salt 


(Continued from page 51) 


sensible woman in my acquaintance— 


She: Why, Philip, I am no such 
thing! How can you! 
He: Then, of course, you have in 


common with most of the members of 
your sex—beauty, wit, gentleness— 

She: Now, really, Philip, you know 
perfectly well that many women are 
very ugly, and most of them are stupid! 
Besides, I’m not gentle! 

He: I take it all back. I will be- 
gin again. You have nothing whatever 
in common with other women. You 
are entirely different. In fact, some- 
times when I am talking with you, dis- 
cussing matters concerning which most 
women are utterly uninformed,—duck- 
shooting, politics, craps—I find myself 
under the impression that I am talking 
with another man. 

She (flattered): Yes? 

He: Yes. And sometimes, even 
when I am sitting alone with you, my 
arm about your waist, your head on my 
shoulder, the warmth of our friendship 
comes over me in a great wave, and I 
almost forget that you are a woman, in 
4 sweetness of our perfect companion- 
ship. 

She (doubtfully): Yes?—Oh, Philip, 
don’t you love me any more? 

He: Lucile, I adore you.... Of 
course, there are annoying little things— 

She (very eagerly): What things? 


Tell me! 

He: Oh, no, dear. I was only teas- 
ing. 

She: You were not, Phil, and you 
know it. You were in earnest. Tell me 
—it’s only fair—tell me the dreadful 
things J do. 

He: Well, dear—you wil pick 
threads off me in public places. And 


it’s so—so proprietary. 

She: But, sweetheari, I only do it 
because I am proud of you, and want 
everybody to know you’re mine. You 
shouldn’t mind that. 

He: Well, now that we’re about it, 
you have one really irritating habit. 
Almost invariably, twenty minutes after 
you have ordered some special dish to 
be prepared for you at a restaurant, you 
have a sudden inspiration to change 
your order for something else. And you 
can’t do those things, Lu,—at least, not 
night after night. 

She (bitterly): Go on. 

He (warming to his subject): Then, 
you behave so childishly when we're 
crossing an avenue through the traffic, 
darting ahead and almost throwing 


yourself under a truck, or scuttling 
along in a breathless rush when there’s 


nothing within a block of you. But 
then, all women do that. 
She (in a tragic voice): I’m sorry, 


Philip, that I shame you in public 
places. 

He (speaking a greater truth than he 
is himself aware of): That’s why | 
loved you, dear. 

She is somewhat appeased. 


HE: These are just little things, Lu- 
cile. In the big things yor cute 
wonderful. For instance: you > 2 
never been known to say, “How just 
like a man”; you rouge incomparably 
well, so well that it is necessary to ob- 
serve the kind of shoes you wear, in 
order to be sure that you rouge at all; 
and your digestion is excellent, which 
augurs that you will never nag me. You 
never scold the waiter, make remarks 
about the telephone service or the stu- 
pidity of Sunday afternoon in town, or 
the fact that I enjoy the comic section; 
and you never ask me with wide-eyed 
innocence why I suppose everybody js 
staring at you. 

She (with a sudden sally of charm): 
I must be a terribly nice person. 

He: You are. (He gazes into her 
eyes @ moment.) You are. Er—but of 
that more anon. Er—to continue: you 
always ask me to give up for your sake 
the thing I was just about to give up 
anyway. You dislike all beverages that 
come through a straw. And your rela- 
tives all live in California. 


She: Oh, Philip, that’s brutal of 
you! 

He: It’s you who are sentimental. 

She: Well, perhaps it’s just as well 


for you that I am! 


He: And just what do you mean by 
that ? 
She: All right, then, I mean that 


you're brutal and conceited and cynical 
and clumsy and tiresome and selfish 
and coarse; and if I weren’t so hope- 
lessly in love with you I’d never speak 
to you again! 

He (delicately): Ah! And now per- 
mit me, compliment aside, to enumer- 
ate your own lasting charms. As I said 
before, you are perfect. You are senti- 
mental, indolent, cruel, timid, extrava- 
gant, untruthful and vain,—in other 
words,, perfect. 

She (emotionally) : 
do love me, don’t you? 

He: Ido... . Check, please! 


Oh, Philip,—you 


Foreign Influence on Art 


(Continued from page 49) 


And this sensitiveness is hindering 
American influence here. There is here 
an immense admiration for America, a 
deep affection for her and a quite over- 
powering belief in her future, but we 
want to have our little joke and we 
mustn’t. That is why, I think, to me 
Cabell’s Jurgen and Mencken’s criticism 
and Don Marquis and Ring Lardner and 
Frank Twining are the happiest things 
that the United States have given me. 
Our absurdities over here are so many 
that we long to be allowed to enjoy 
some of America’s absurdities, too. The 
American influence is at present checked 
by austerity—most of the American 
books that we get over here now are 
very solemn and Ruggles of Red Gap is 
only the precious exception proving the 
rule. The plays that America sends us 
are certain to have their solemn streaks 
before the evening is over and Ameri- 
can politics, dimly as we understand 
them, seem somehow scarcely to be 
solemn enough. 

But, after all, is this question of for- 


eign influence of any very great impor- 
tance? In Art, at least, it is the spirit 
of the soil that permeates all that 1s 
best in a country’s work. Follow as 
we may after French and Russian gods, 
we cannot escape from the English spirit 
of Milton and Herrick and Wordsworth, 
of Fielding and Richardson, of Sheri- 
dan and Jane Austen, of Thackeray and 
Dickens. We cannot escape and we would 
not. There is room in the world for 
every sort of art, but it must be honest 
art, and foreign influence can so easily 
persuade us that anything that a for- 
eign country produces is better than 
our own wares. Sometimes, it may be: 
very few novels in the world in any 
language are the equals of War and 
Peace and Madame Bovary, but that 
does not make them our novels. The 
Vicar of Wakefield is a bad novel in 
almost every sense of the word, but m 
{ts very badness, in its looseness and 
carelessness and easy humour it be- 
longs utterly to ourselves and we allow 
no one to take it from us. 
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Eloquent, if not esthetic, 
‘ich this ornament suggests that 
Safety First means: “Stop 
when the Law raises its 
rks heavy hand.” 














Happy the few whose radiator carries 
this charming creature—for by this 
sign ye shall know the cwner of a 
Rolls-Royce. 


by The emblem of the Automo- 
bile Club of America known 
and respected wherever 
rat there are roads—and pur- 
cal veyors of chicken dinners or 
ish other automobile hardware. 
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What could be more representative of 
the car itself than this graceful figure 

signed for Rolls-Royce by Charles 
Sykes of London. She suggests the 
poetry of motion, the sensory delights 
of swift, smooth flight, and all the 
beauty born of perfect physical co- 
ordination. 








perhaps an imp, that watches over it? Do you 
flaunt on your radiator cap a symbol, or talis- j 
man, or badge of membership, the presence of which y 
r will, by some strange sorcery, smooth your road and 
t fend off the evil genii of hidden crossings and sharp ( 
y turns? / 


Here is scope for the imagination of any sculptor; 
a field of art worthy of the subtlety of an Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt, the fantasy of a Nadelman. But true 
beauty can be assured only when the emblem is con- 
ceived as an integral part of the whole car. Prefer- 
ably it show!d be an exclusive feature, a patented 
feature even, as is the delightful Lady Mascot shown 
above, designed by Charles Sykes of London and 
Registered especially and solely for Rolls-Royce. 


Rolls-Royce—London—New York—Paris 





i D*= your car boast a guardian spirit—an elf, or 





The stern knight of the Stearns- 
Knight who, with armored legs 
as well as steel sleeves, defies 
the multitude of poppet valve 
motors. 


-- 


Our national bird is often to 
be seen standing guard with 
outstretched wings and ready 
beak over a_ radiator flag 
standard, 
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THERE'S MucH In a NAME 
—WHEN It's A BuyING GUIDE 
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BUYING by the 

BARKER NAME 

IS A SAFEGUARD 

AGAINST 

all 

COLLAR UNCERTAINTIES— 


A NAME THAT 

HAS ALWAYS STOOD 

for THE LAST WORD 

IN COLLAR SERVICE 

and THE LAST THOUGHT 
in COLLAR STYLE 


The Newer Soft and Laundered Models 
—at the Quality Shops 


WM. BARKER COMPANY 
The Makers TROY fae & 


















A Glimpse at 


VANITY FAIR 


the New Cars 


(Continued from page 79) 


velopment for the past four or five 
years. 

Automatic chassis lubrication is com- 
ing without the shadow of a doubt. 
The development of such methods as 
the Alemite and Romon systems of do- 
ing away with the nuisance of the ever- 
present and ever-neglected grease cup 
is a distinct step in this direction. The 
wonderful Irish car, the Fergus, seems 
today, as it seemed four years ago, to 
be the highest embodiment of the prin- 
ciple of automatic lubrication. Un- 
doubtedly within the next year other 
examples will appear and eventually all 
cars will be self-lubricating. 

The automobile top is no longer a 
wobbly, inefficient affair. The develop- 
ment of the California top and other 
detachable or permanent tops, has made 
great strides within the last two years 
and progress will continue throughout 
the year 1921. 

If there is any trend in engine de- 
sign it is back to four and six-cylinder 
machines. I say this, in spite of the 
introduction this year of three wonder- 
ful eight-cylinder cars, the LaFayette, 
the Lincoln and the new Duesenberg. 
For many years, there will be a de- 
mand for the smooth flow of power 
delivered by the eight-cylinder machines, 
but, as lighter cars increase in popu- 
larity, it is the opinion of students of 
the motoring situation that the power 
and number of cylinders of engines will 
be reduced. 

The most radical change of the year 
so far discernible is the overlapping 
radiator on the new McFarlans. These 
are somewhat reminiscent of old foreign 
practice on such cars as the Napier, but, 
like many old ideas brought up to date, 
it is a distinct innovation now. The 
new Cunningham four-passenger tour- 
ing car is a distinct novelty in lines for 
the American market. A picture of that 
car, shown elsewhere in this issue, is 
worthy of study. The change in the 
Paige cars is rather a radical one. With 
their new and novel radiators and im- 
proved lines they are particularly pleas- 
ing examples of modern styles in body 
lines. ; 

The appearance of the Lincoln cars 
fulfils every expectation. There is noth- 
ing startling or revolutionary in their 
design, but they incorporate the best 
conservative thought in body building 
and the most careful study in the ar- 
rangement of their mechanical features. 
Probably the most interesting thing 
about the eight-cylinder power plant is 
the angle of the “V”, which is 60 de- 
grees instead of the usual 90. This 
allows for a narrower hood than is 
usual in eight-cylinder cars and gives 
the car a long, lithe appearance which 
is most attractive. 


NE of the nicest features of any 

of the new cars is the arrangement 
for carrying luggage in the new La- 
Fayette coupé. With this car there 
comes a roomy black leather motoring 
trunk which’ fits snugly into a rear 
compartment, the door of which is 
faced with black leather to avoid 
scratching the trunk. This is in dis- 


tinct contrast to the arrangement on 
many of the highest type cars, where 
the trunk rack in the rear is obstructed 
and hidden behind a nest of spare tires 
so that it requires somebody with the 
gifts of a Houdini to get at it. 

The overhead valve engine is increas- 
ing in popularity, which is just and 
proper. The old disadvantages of this 
type of power plant, namely, the noise 
created by the valve mechanism and the 
inability to lubricate this mechanism. 
properly, are being overcome by the 
enclosing of the tops of the motors 
within walls which are dustproof and 
soundproof, and by the introduction of 
oil reservoir systems which keep the 
valve mechanism working in a bath 
of oil. 

There is no thought in anybody’s 
mind that the gloom which has settled 
over the motor industry is going to 
continue. People have got to have cars 
and they are going to buy those cars 
which represent, to their minds, the best 
value in personal transportation. Some 
more cars are going to be reduced in 
price before the market becomes stabil- 
ized, but by May or June of 1921 it is 
the confident expectation of all the mo- 
tor-wise people with whom I have talked 
that affairs will improve immensely and 
that we shall look back upon the con- 
ditions of the present and recent past 
as nothing but a bad nightmare. 

I am almost cured of making pre- 
dictions. Back in August, I made a 
forecast that automobile prices would 
begin to come down in May or June 
of 1921. Before that article appeared 
in the November number, Mr. Ford had 
made his historic price cut, which 
started an avalanche of reductions. Not 
a soul had foreseen this action by the 
world’s greatest and most picturesque 
motor builder. But Mr. Ford’s heroic 
and painful operation did not change 
the basic situation. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
public has taken the strike weapon out 
of the hands of the labouring man and 
is employing it effectively but without 
ostentation to bring about a fairer series 
of prices, not only on automobiles but 
on all the commodities of life. Labour 
is going to have a long cold winter. Al- 
ready, thousands are out of employ- 
ment in the automobile and other in- 
dustries and when the public begins to 
buy cars again in the spring in its usual 
normal quantities, labour will be glad 
to accept less money for its services, 
although it may have to do without silk 
shirts and other luxuries to which war 
wages have accustomed it. This will 
bring down the price of raw materials 
and parts, which today are large con- 
tributing factors in the prices of cars. 
Stockholders in automobile companies 
will have to be content with smaller 
dividends. In spite of good resolutions 
to the contrary, I predict that many 
cars whose prices have not been reduced 
will come down within the next six 
months, or the manufacturers producing 
them will go out of business. I think 
much of this change may have taken 
place by the time this article sees the 
light of day. 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


WINGING from the lofty dome of the ancient cathedral at Pisa, 
Italy, hangs a massive bronze lamp. 

Watch it sway, as Galileo and Marina watched it three hundred 
years ago, and you may notice a peculiar thing: the distance of its swing varies, 
but the ¢ime remains the same. 

Countless eyes had idly gazed at it, but Galileo’s were first to read its secret 
—the principle of isochronism, or “equal time.” The seventeen-year-old philos- 
opher had discovered the law of the Pendulum! 

Sixty years later, hopelessly blind, he thought out its practical application to 
clock work, afterwards adapted to pocket watches in the form of the “pendu- 
lum balance.” 

American watch owners owe a debt of gratitude to Italy. For the “‘pendu- 
lum balance,” or balance wheel, is a prime factor in the precision of those 
timekeeping marvels of our day— 
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Material, construction, adjust- 
ments and service fully covered 


by Elgin Guarantee + * * * 



































Color Value 


in the Motor Car Interior 


‘ 


“THE quality in a color of being ‘light’ or 

‘dark’ is known as its ‘value’. It is well to 
bear in mind that any very light color shows 
stains easily. Both very light and very dark 
colors show dust, which is usually about midway 
= in color value between black and white. If the 
motor car is of the costly type where cleaning 
and redecorating can be done frequently, and 
where little in the way of serviceability is to be 
expected, the light or dark colors may be chosen. 
If, on the other hand, the interior must go 
through several seasons and much hard service, 
colors of middle value—neither light nor dark 
—are more suitable.” 
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We quote from the textbook “Correct Decora- 
tion for Motor Car Interiors” which is ready 
for distribution to dealers and the public. 
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THE BRIDGEPORT COACH LACE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
New York Showrooms.................. 1755 Broadway 
2740 McGee Traffic Way..............2.00% Kansas City 
2729 Frospect Ave., Cleveland 301 Peachtree St., Atlanta 
Scovel Iron Store Co. ..San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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For raising your personal value to the community and increasing 
your enjoyment, the new Willys-Knight sedan with its four-cylinder 


VANITY FAIR 








motor and 118-inch wheelbase, is highly recommended for its comforts 
and smooth operation 


Your Car and You 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


HIS is the most active part of the 

year in the motor world, both for 

manufacturers and for those who 
are interested in automobiles from a 
buying or scientific standpoint. Great 
thought and great publicity are given to 
the new styles in body designs and in 
the new features introduced into the 
chassis construction. But very few peo- 
ple, even in the industry itself, realize 
the really important part the automo- 
bile has taken in the daily life of our 
country and its people. 

The village smithy is no more. In 
the place of that interesting relic of a 
bygone day, there stands a substantial 
concrete building marked “Garage”. 
This garage may not be all that we de- 
sire in the way of efficiency, honesty, 
courtesy or personnel, but the thing 
that it represents has become the most 
omnipresent and revolutionizing factor 
in our existence in the short space of 
twenty-five years. Indeed, the motor 
car has become so commonplace that we 
regard it rather in the light of a piece 
of household equipment, scolding about 
its shortcomings and seldom, if ever, 
giving thought to the fact that here, in 
exchange for a comparatively few dol- 
lars, we have come into possession of 


the most perfect saver of time, money, 
energy and ennui ever produced by the 
mind of man. 

A congressional investigator has stated 
that in this country we waste $500, 
000,000 a year in the inefficient trans- 
portation of food and that of every 
dollar expended for food 66c are ex- 
pended in its distribution. It is in re- 
lieving this situation that the automo- 
bile, as typified by the truck, is going 
to be the greatest element in reducing 
the present excessive high cost of living. 

One-third of the passenger automo- 
biles in this country, or approximately 
2,300,000, are owned by farmers. Sev- 
enty-eight per cent of their mileage is 
for business and a recent canvass of 
farm owners showed that they had in- 
creased their productivity sixty-eight 
per cent through the use of the auto- 
mobile. It will take but little time 
for this condition to assert itself in 
the lowering scale of living costs, 
On account of the relief given to the 
more or less inefficiently handled rail- 
roads by motor transportation and the 
opening up of new territory which has 
no rail communication the motor car 
has become pre-eminent in the building 
up of the country. 


The Marvellous Boy 


(Continued from page 46) 


The boy’s parents are both in vaude- 
ville, clog dancers, on one of the West- 
ern circuits. Perhaps he has inherited 
his love of an audience from them, for 
nothing pleases him more than to watch 
the effect of his performance on others. 
In the initial stages of his training, how- 
ever, my chief difficulty was to over- 
come his inattention, or rather that in- 
ability to concentrate the attention, 
which is, of course, a common char- 
acteristic of-all children. One quality 
he has, which is extraordinary in a 
child: his ability to repeat a scene with- 
out losing interest. I have seen him pick 
up an object after a dozen rehearsals, 
with a wonder and attention, which 
would make you believe he was look- 
ing at it for the first time in his life. 

To come back to The Kid. I have 
for some time wanted to do what is, 
for me at least, a serious picture, a 
picture with irony behind the incon- 
gruous and comic incidents, inspiring 
pity under its ludicrous aspects, with a 
sense of satire underlying the broadest 
buffoonery. This, I believe, has been 


accomplished in The Kid. 

It had as many laughs as any of my 
comedies, but it has something else. 
The story, briefly, is this: a woman of 


poorest London tries to have her illegiti- 
mate child brought up in luxury and 
leaves it in a limousine outside of an 
opulent house. The car is stolen, the 
child deposited in an ash barrel, whence 
he is rescued and adopted by a tramp 
mender of window panes. A great part 
of the film is taken up with their lu- 
dicrous and sometimes pathetic adven- 
tures in the London streets. The boy 
—Jack Coogan—works on the sly, 
breaking windows. As the tramp, I fol- 
low him, and mend the panes. Finally 
the boy is lost and is not to be found, 
—indeed, he and the tramp are only 
united in a heaven, probably the most 
extraordinary ever staged, a heaven 
satirizing the sloppiness of much con- 
temporary altruism, with policemen en- 
forcing brotherly love and second-hand 
dealers exchanging wings for the kisses 
of the newly arrived angels. 

Now that The Kid is about to be re- 
leased, I supposé another picture made 
by myself and Jack Coogan is scarcely 
probable. What the boy will do, 
don’t know—but then neither do 
know what I shall do. I shall probably 
go on wearing a trick moustache and 
carrying a cane too small for me, until 
at last I meet the undertaker. 
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4 000R SEDAN 





When comfort is complete and cost of 
operation at the minimum there is little 
more to be desired in a closed car. 


The Sedan adds to those qualities real 
the beauty of design and excellent good taste 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
ving The tire mileage is unusually high 
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“Lornina” owned by Mr. Wm. Lyman Underwood, 
Boston, Mass. and used by him at his summer home 
South Darthmouth, Mass. 45 feet x 10 feet, 6 inches 
x 3 feet. Designed and built by Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 
“Lornina” averages 22% M.P.H. with an eight 
cylinder Model M-8 Van Blerck engine installed. 


R. UNDERWOOD has owned and operated 
boats for a good many years. His experience 
with engines of various makes has been extensive. 


That the eight cylinder Van Blerck engine installed 
in “Lornina” is the third successive Van Blerck 
engine to be purchased by him, infers that Mr. 
Underwood has reached a very definite decision 
to the effect that this particular make of engine is 
a little better, a little more powerful and consider- 
ably more dependable, therefore the logical power 
plant for his boats. 


Should your experience be as broad or broader 
than Mr. Underwood’s, it will undoubtedly have 
brought you to the same decision. Which pos- 
sibly explains why a big majority of the better type 
of boats are being equipt with Van Blerck engines. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 
Also Makers of High Duty Commercial Motors 
OFFICE AND WORKS AT MONROE, MICH. 


New York Sales ard Service Branch—30 Church Street 
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“You have been a disorganizer, a de- 
stroyer, a confusing and retarding ele- 
ment. Perfectly ridiculous—all of it! 
You have, if I may be permitted to say 
so, wasted your time! You are in- 
telligent enough to know that reality 
is only an accumulation of differences. 
The more numerous the differences, the 
greater the illusion of reality. Augment 
movement and change and you have 
created a semblance of life. Diminish 
movement—equalize, immobilize—and 
reality vanishes. . . 

“Men have already attempted to de- 
stroy the illusion of life. Certain phi- 
losophers—enamoured of knowledge— 
have tried to reduce the whole world, 
with its infinite variety, to a single 
word. For this, they have sung hymns 
of praise to themselves. But they do 
not know that negation is destruction. 
They speak of the inconceivable, but 
not of the non-existent. It rests with 
you to deal with reality as the phi- 
losophers of the world have already 
dealt with the idea of reality. They 
have attained a logical Nothingness. 
You must reduce the world to an 
actual Nothingness, authentic, final. .. 

“Level, equalize, unite, reduce existing 
differences. Of all animals, make a 
single animal, and of this animal make 
a plant, of all plants make a single 
plant, make the plant into a mineral, 
and all minerals into one mineral, and 
all bodies into one body, and all sub- 
stances into one substance, all forms 
into one form, and all form into a 
single force—you will see that little by 
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Two Interviews with the Devil 


(Continued from page 59) 


little the world will grow faint; it wil] 
shrink, it will vanish like a bubble ex. 
ploded by the rays of the sun; it will 
cease to exist! And you and God will 
be the only remaining Thing, and that 
Thing will become part of Being and 
will disappear with it... . 

“My friend—hate diversity, persecute 
and destroy distinctions, stop move- 
ment, prevent change, and you will be 
verily the enemy of God, the eradica- 
tion of His works, the No to His Yes! 
Encourage laziness, provoke cynicism, 
urge disbelief. Little by little the world 
will wilt and fade, unsustained by the 
faith of man. . . . What of Genesis, 
then? Could it not be said that there 
was neither earth nor sky nor bottom- 
less pit? God will see His works de- 
stroyed; you, the rebel outcast, will 
taste the sweetness of revenge. 

“This is your temptation, my dear 
sir! You offered Adam divinity. | 
offer you the most terrible weapon of 
all. Would you be, oh, Devil, the Anti- 
God, the ultimate, the victorious, the 
all-powerful Destroyer?” 

I glanced sideways at my companion, 
For a moment I trembled at my auda- 
city. He was sitting with his arms 
folded and his head thrown back. 

Finally he rose to his feet, shook him- 
self, adjusted his silk hat with a flour- 
ish and said, in a muffled voice: “Come, 
I mustn’t stay too long. 46 

Then I saw that his eyes were full of 
tears,—of regret, of rage, of joy? I never 
discovered. At the cross-roads he dis- 
appeared, and I have not seen him since, 


A New Barbarian Invasion 


(Continued from page 63) 


or his foreign languages on the open 
market for three to five times the price 
his college paid him. But he had stuck, 
partly out of idealism, partly out of 
inertia, but more than anything out of 
the conviction that for all his special 
knowledge, he was unfit for earning a 
real salary. He was convinced that 
business, before it paid out ten thou- 
sand dollar salaries, asked for something 
more than expert knowledge. It wanted 
those mysterious things called Executive 
Ability and Salesmanship, in which, as 
a professor, he was by definition a fail- 
ure. Still, the war called, and the bitter 
needs at home pushed, and the younger 
and abler men had gone away, and 
there was work for everybody outside 
the hospitals and asylums. So the pro- 
fessor went. The veil that shrouded 
the temple of Business was lifted for 
him, and he entered. 


The Academic Hordes 


WELL a professor is not altogether 
unlike a camel, both as to the man- 
ner of getting into a tent and as to the 
difficulty of getting him out. And that 
is the situation to-day. 

The acquired taste for a decent in- 
come will keep a good many professors 
from going back to their underpaid call- 
ing. The novelty of the practical life 
will hold a good many. But above all 
is the: pleasure of self-discovery. There 
must be-professors who have discovered 
that they are really first-rate business 
men hitherto diverted into fairly good 
teachers. This new sense*of unsuspected 
power will have come from. a close-up 
view of the arcana of business success. 
Professors—but what is the use of de- 
tails? The war came and pitched 
several thousand professors off the 
academic dock into the sea of business, 
and they found that they could use 
their arms and legs and that the water 
is fine. They have found that certain 
essentials of business success, like lunch- 


eon at the club from 1:30 to 3:30 can 
be automatically acquired; that other 
secrets, like watching the other fellow 
and doing the same, are easily enough 
mastered; and that a great many men 
have been succeeding in business who 
are equipped with all the disqualifica- 
tions which were supposed to doom the 
professor to be a professor for life. 

This, as I have said, is the real Pro- 
fessor Peril. It is the peril of invasion 
threatening the world of business men 
by a numerous tribe eminently qualified 
for the work of conquest. From the 
bleak academic heights where they have 
been wresting a meagre living out of a 
hard soil and a business-like Board of 
Trustees, the professors are descending 
into the fertile plains of commerce and 
industry. They are on the march, these 
mountaineers, lean and athletic with 
coarse and spare food, inured to hard 
work, their minds trained and alert, and 
with the sense of long oppression fan- 
ning the lust of conquest. They are 
the Barbarians of intellect invading the 
established and somewhat soft world of 
business; and behind them march their 
wives and their young in the clothes of 
the year before last. They may do to 
the business world what the Teutons 
did to Rome. 

As yet they have come in compara- 
tively small bands, and the _ business 
world may be able to postpone its doom 
the way Rome did. Rome managed to 
hold on for several hundred years by 
endowing the Goths to stay on the other 
side of the Danube. But there is no 
time to be lost. As yet they come m 
bands; but if salaries are not raised and 
prices remain what they have been, the 
professors will come in regiments and 
armies. Civilization, that is to Say; 
competitive business, must be aware of 
the menace that confronts it in the pér- 
son of the professor who has tast 
blood and the professor’s wife who has 
tasted a new hat. 
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FoR years past, the Kenwor- 
thy has been the first choice 
of discriminating people. 


It is a true expression of their 
own standards of beauty and 
meets every requirement that 
people accustomed to luxury and 
flawless service can demand. 


CLOSED AND OPEN MODELS 


Catalogue on request 
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Special four-passenger speed models equipped with the renowned four cylinder 
Duesenberg Motor (racing type) and four-speed transmission. This model 
(finished with sport fenders and individual steps if desired), has a speed 
capability of eighty miles per hour. 


957 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FACTORY: MISHAWAKA, IND. Un Se 
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| Anders Zorn: Master-Painter 


(Continued from page 42) 








Wherever you ere, 

you'll be sure of ho- 

siery satisfaction if you 

insist on the RUE 

SHAPE diamond on 
each pair. 











HAT irrepressible, uncontrol- 

lable, indefatigable big toe. 
Pushed his way right through a 
brand new sock, just to show how 
easy it was. 
The women of the world have been fight- 
ing a losing fight against the big toe of 
the world for years. They have fought 
with the darning needle—about as much 
use in such a fight as a pop gun against 
shock troops. 


Stue Shape 
SOCKS 


KEEP THE BIG TOES IN 


Reinforced socks are no novelty, but these 
TRUE SHAPE Socks are different. 


TRUE SHAPE Socks are made by a process 
which considers the rights of the big toe as well 
as his unruliness. 


They are wonderfully strong but smooth and soft and 
yielding. They don’t hurt the toe but they teach him 
his place. 


TRUE SHAPE Socks outwear other socks, are easy 
on the feet, are closely woven of the best Japanese 
silk, and have no superiors for appearance. Ask your 
dealer for TRUE SHAPE No. 152. 


TRUE SHAPE hosiery is also made for women and 
children. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
direct. 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 

















among the solitary foothills of the Alps. 
He saw no visions and dreamed no 
dreams—none at least that were not 
readily attainable. 

Innately eclectic and assimilative, 
Anders Zorn was one of this brilliant 
coterie, and, like them, acquired a free- 
dom and spontaneity of theme and 
treatment that were evinced in every 
phase of his production. Possessing a 
marked feeling for plastic form, he at 
first intended to devote himself to 
sculpture, but even before leaving the 
Stockholm Academy he had made a 
reputation as a clever exponent of 
aquarelle. To his work in water colour 
he shortly added the freedom of the 
etcher’s needle, and by five and twenty 
was an accomplished craftsman in both 
media. Though he never became an 
impressionist as regards actual tech- 
nique, Anders Zorn was quick to absorb 
the spirit of impressionism,—that in- 
formality of viewpoint and rapidity of 
notation which are its essential char- 
acteristics. 

At the very outset of his career his 
nominal headquarters were to be found 
in London, where he supported himself 
by selling water colour sketches, and 
mastered the technique and practice of 
etching under the savant guidance of 
his distinguished countryman Axel Her- 
man Hagg. Following this interlude, he 
lived for a considerably longer period 
in Paris, and it was in the French capital 
that he first met that official recogni- 
tion which carried with it the promise 
of public appreciation and popular suc- 
cess. 

For a decade or more Zorn painted 
in water colours only, but during the 
summer of 1887, which he spent at St. 
Ives, on the Cornish coast, he began 
to use oils. It is significant to recall 
in this connection that his first impor- 
tant oil painting, entitled A Fisherman, 
which was exhibited at the Salon of the 
following season, was purchased by the 
French Government and hung in the 
Luxembourg. With such an auspicious 
beginning honours came thick and fast. 
The succeeding year he was awarded a 
medal of the first class at the Exposi- 
tion Universelle, a gold medal at the 
Salon, and the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour. It is small wonder that the 
painter, who was still under thirty, 
should have been moved to take up 
residence in Paris, and it was in Paris 
that he began the series of oil portraits 
which includes the likenesses of Antoine 
Proust and Coquelin cadet, and the 
memorable set of etchings, among which 
the most notable are those of Renan 
and Paul Verlaine. 


The Return to Sweden 


OLLOWING his flattering success, 

both personal and artistic, at the 
Chicago Exposition of 1893 Zorn re- 
turned to Paris, and, after three busy, 
remunerative years, determined to settle 
definitely in his home country and near 
the site of his modest birthplace. He 
accordingly built himself a spacious 
timbered house—a veritable Swedish 
gard—at Mora by the shores of Lake 
Siljan and proceeded to devote his en- 
ergy to the portrayal of local type and 
scene. He had, in fact, never really lost 
touch with native inspiration and he 
now threw himself into the work with 
characteristic whole-heartedness. 

An indefatigable collector, he filled his 
home with the choicest objects, domestic 
and foreign, and nothing was more de- 
lightful than to watch him display his 
treasure-troves with almost boyish en- 
thusiasm. 

It was not, however, his house that 
most interesting Anders Zorn during 
these happy, fecund days. He passed 
much of his time in his cutter, the 
“Mejt,” on the lake or tramping through 


the forest where he would come upon a 
group of bright clad lassies tending their 
cattle in some sparse upland pasture or 
busying themselves about their humble 
cottages among the hills. A_ peasant 
himself he would attend rustic -dances 
on the village green, watch the long. 
oared church boats glide across the 
placid water on Sunday morning, or 
note the pagan glare of St. John’s Eye 
bonfires redden the encircling sky, 
Dressed for the most part in the rough 
sheepskin jacket and knee breeches of a 
typical Dalkarl, he seemed far removed 
from the cosmopoiitan painter of Paris 
days, or the mundane portraitist who 
enjoyed such vogue in New York and 
Washington. 

Brilliant and characteristic as are his 
likenesses of the conventional man and 
woman, the statesman, the industrial 
magnate, or the grande dame of the 
social world, Anders Zorn’s chief legacy 
to posterity remains his series of out and 
indoor genre paintings and etchings, de- 
voted to the rustic goddesses of Dale- 
carlia, the fresh-tinted lassies of Mora, 
Floda, Rattvik, or Leksand. Here is 
his true pictorial treasury, his most 
authentic claim to permanent rer- 
ognition. No phase of these par- 
ticular subjects has been overlooked. 
Here is a stalwart maiden clad in heavy 
sheepskins, bearing the foaming pails 
from the milking shed on a frosty Jan- 
uary morning. There are a pair of full 
bodied females drying themselves be- 
fore a ruddy log fire. The frank verity 
of such scenes is not the least of their 
attraction. In their presence we lose 
all sense of sophistication and self- 
consciousness. The spectator’s as well 
as the painter’s attitude toward the 
problem in hand is not scholastic, not 
academic. It becomes spontaneous and 
refreshingly primitive. 

And so with his innate zest for life 
constantly stimulated. through direct 
contact with reality, Anders Zorn con- 
tinued year after year to paint and 
etch the selfsame themes, to celebrate 
the sovereign strength and beauty of 
the Dalecarlian peasant. He may at 
times have thought of executing more 
consciously planned compositions. He 
may have wished now and then to get 
beneath the bright tinted surface of 
things, yet his work betrays no sus- 
picion of inquietude, no hint of doubt 
or hesitation. He maintained to the 
last the same baffling speed, the same 
magic manipulation of light and shade, 
and the same clarity of colouration 
which recalls the freshness of his first 
water colour sketches made when a 
student at the Academy. 

Based upon the rapid notation of ex- 
ternal appearance, Zorn’s art attracts 
the eye rather than the mind and the 
creative sensibilities. Dazzled by the 
man’s technical virtuosity, you are like- 
ly, in surveying his sparkling canvases, 
and swiftly stenographic etchings to 
overlook certain less superficial con- 
siderations. Yet you must not demand 
in work so instantaneous that per- 
manency of appeal which is the legacy 
of more deliberate methods. You here 
find a spirited transcription of visible 
reality, not an interpretation of life and 
nature in their more enduring aspects. 

Whatever reservations one may 
disposed to make, the fact nevertheless 
remains that Anders Zorn won for him- 
self a lasting place in the varied and 
sometimes puzzling panorama of modern 
painting. He takes his position beside 
the most brilliant among his colleagues, 
beside Sargent, Besnard, Peter Severin 
Kroéyer, the Dane, and the dexterous 
Spaniard, Sorolla y Bastida. And, when 
he was stricken in August last, there 
were few who did not agree that con- 
temporary art had lost one of its most 
picturesque and characteristic figures. 
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Individuality and originality of design, 
a refinement of line, super-craftsmanship, 
re ot reach their highest expression in 


“|| Derham Custom Bodies 
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gacy the finished vehicle. 
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a Designed for A. C. Harrington, 
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Use 20 Times 


Then see how your teeth improve 


The methods are combined in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. Mil- 
lions now employ it. And to their 
homes it has brought a new era 
in teeth cleaning. 


This offers you a ten-day test 
of a new teeth-cleaning method 
—enough for 20 uses. 

Each use will bring five much- 
desired effects. See how your 
teeth conditions change after ten 
days’ use. 


A film combatant 


The great object is to fight film 
—the cause of most tooth troubles. 

Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. The 
tooth brush, used in old ways, 
leaves much of it intact. So mil- 
lions of teeth are dimmed and 
ruined by it. 


Film absorbs stains, making 
the teeth look dingy. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Now a new era 


Now dental science, after years 
of research, has found ways to 
fight film. Able authorities have 
proved their efficiency. And lead- 
ing dentists everywhere now ad- 
vise their daily use. 


‘Watch these five effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings 
five desired effects. The film is 
attacked in two efficient ways. 
The teeth are so highly polished 
that film cannot easily adhere. 


Then it multiplies the salivary 





flow. It multiplies the starch di- | 


gestant in the saliva, to digest the 
starch deposits which cling. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the sa- 
liva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 


Thus it increases, in a natural 
way, Nature’s teeth-protecting 
forces. 


See what this means. Send the 
coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 


This ten-day test will show the 
way to whiter, safer teeth. And it 
may mean their salvation. Cut 
out the coupon now. 
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Pepsadént 


REGUS 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, combined with two other newly- 


recognized essentials, 


Now advised by leading dentists every- 


where and supplied by druggists in large tubes. 





Ten-day tube free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 251, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Address 
Only one tube to a family. 





Watch them whiten 








Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 


absence of the viscous film. 


See how they whiten as the film 
coat disappears. Cut out the 


coupon now. 
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At The Sign of The Blue Lantern 


(Continued from page 67) 


thought you was going to do the talk- 
ing?” 

“Verce, but we got to interduce the 
subject, like. You know—polite but 
firm. The velvet ’and in the mailed 
fist.” 

“I should feel inclined to interduce 
the subject with me boot.” 

“Ah, but—s’pose ’e didn’t take no 
notice of yer boot? Eh? You gotter 
be careful, y’know. They’re crafty 
devils. Up to everything. S’pose, while 
you’re lifting yer boot ’e did something 
be’ind yer back. Yeh never know. 
That’s why I believe in diplomatics.” 

“Rot. You take ’em too seriously. 
A pack o’ dirty Chinks. We gotter 
teach ’em a lesson—show ’em they can’t 
come messing round white gels. They 
gotter be taught their place. I reckon 
I'm a match for any three of them. 
They’re yeller, and I’m white—and I’m 
dam well going to let ’em know it.” 

“Shut up,” said Bert. ‘“ILook—she’s 
leaving ’im. Come in this shop ’ere. 
You buy something, and I’ll watch.” 


HEY entered a small tobacconist’s, 

and Bert peeked from the door, and 
saw Connie mount an east-bound ’bus, 
and the Chink walk leisurely down 
West India Dock Road. 

“Come on, Alf!” 

They scampered out, and followed 
hotly. “Damn! ’E’s going right down 
to the Causeway. We sha’n’t get no 
chance to get ’im down an alley. Never 
mind—we gotter go through with it.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said Alf. “T’ll 
see this through. Quick ’e’s gorn down 
Pennyfields.” 

They trotted after the unsuspecting 
philanderer, saw him in Pennyfields, and 
saw him enter a diminutive shop. 
Swiftly they came up, and paused to 
look at the place. Its front was en- 
crusted with dirt; its windows were 
dim with the smokes of many months. 
It was more unkempt, more blear of 
aspect, even more beset by evil odours 
than any house in their own street. 
Behind the window was a litter of 
tinned fruits, and a few strips of fish. 
The woodwork of the shop was dis- 
coloured by the flight of ages. About 
it twined a filigree of spider’s web. 

“Huh!” said Alf. ‘So this is where 
’e lives. And to think of anybody out 
o’ this dirty, stinking yeller place com- 
ing after 2 white gel. And our sister, 
Bert, our sister—eh ?” 

Bert was fired equally with indigna- 
tion. “You’re right, Alf. Well, now, 
you wait outside, and I'll go in. I 
know the kind of lingo they understand, 
and if talk won’t ’ave no effeck on ’im, 
or if ’e tries to do the dirty, you come 
in and put it acrost ’im. See?” 

So Bert dashed in, determined to 
stand no nonsense from eaters of dog. 
He looked about the dusty, airless shop, 
but saw no sign of the elegant yellow 
youth. He was beginning to wonder if 
he had mistaken the doorway, when a 
curtain at the back of the shop was 
pulled aside, and an elderly Chinaman, 
wearing a tattered canvas suit and steel 
spectacles, came forward. 

“Oh, ah—er—me wantum Chinkie 
just come in.” 

The old man regarded him gravely 
without expression, as if waiting for him 
to speak. This disconcerted the diplo- 
matist, and he repeated himself. 


“Me wantum Chinkie just come in, 
Me wantum talkee young Chinkee.” 

“Do I understand that you wish to 
speak to Quong Foo?” 

Bert looked sharply at the old man, 
ready to perceive trickery in every 
movement. 

“Me not know ’is name. Me wantee 
Chinkie just come in. Chinkie come 
muchee talkee—talkee my sister—savy? 
Chinkie go walkee—walkee my sister, 
Me wantum talkee Chinkie.” 

The old man removed his spectacles 
and regarded Bert with cold eyes. Then 
he spoke in a polished English accent. 

“Ah. I am the father of Quong Foo, 
I believe he is the young man you 
speak of. DoI understand that you are 
the brother of that white girl with 
whom I have seen my son walking?” 

“That’s me.” The cold precision of 
the old man’s language drove Bert back 
to Cocknese. “And I’ve come to see 
about it. A yeller man and a white 
gel. It’s disgusting.” 

“Tt is, indeed, as you say. You have 
come to talk of it. Very well. How 
much?” He held out a wrinkled hand, 

“Eh ?” 

“How much?” The question put 
Bert at a loss. He went to the door 


and drew Alf into consultation. “’E 
says ‘Ow much?’ ’E’s the bloke’s 
father.” 


Alf clutched the doorway for support. 
“’Ow much? Meaning money? I'l 
give ’im ’ow much. It’s blackmail, 
that’s what it is.” He dashed into the 
shop with hands ready for use. 

“What’s this you're” giving us, 
Chinkie ?” 

The old man held up a hand. “Five 
pounds ?” 

“Five pounds? F-five—p-p-pounds?” 
Alf and Bert stared. Alf spluttered, 
and made rude noises. “Well of all 
the bleedun impudence! A dirty yeller 
Chink to— Look ’ere, your blinking 
son’ll be dam lucky if ’e gets orf wiva 
mouf to eat wiv, time I’ve done with 
?im. Mucking round white gels—in our 
country, too. And then working black- 
mail on it. F-five pounds? Under- 
stand this, Mister Chinkie. We ain't 
offering no bribes in this business. We 
don’t ’ave to. 
Inglish and you're yeller. You're in 
Ingland, and you gotter be’ave yesselves, 
see? See that bunch of fives?” He 
held up a knotted fist. “It’s made bet- 
ter men than you or your son spit out 
their ivories—see? If you bring that 
son of yours out here, I'll learn ‘im 
what it means to—” 

Across Alf’s philippic cut the stern 
voice of the Chink. “I fear I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the idiom 
of your language to follow the abusive 
one’s remarks. I gather that the men- 
tion of five pounds arouses his indigna- 
tion. Therefore, I will overlook any 
question of an apology for the affront, 
and will pay you ten, twenty, if need be 
fifty pounds if you will remove this 
white woman of your low-born family 
from my son’s neighbourhood and un- 
dertake that she shall at no time again 
seek him out and disgrace the honour- 
able house of Quong by association 
with its upright heir.” 

And then there was silence; for Alf 
and Bert recognized, for the first time, 
that there are some situations for which 
neither words nor blows are adequate. 
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Operation of the foot brake 


automatically flashes this 
“Stop” Signal. 

Turning the steering wheel 
for a left turn automatically 
flashes a left pointed arrow; 
for a right turn, a right 
pointed arrow. 





AT LAST! 


An Automobile Signal 
that SIGNALS! 
“Signa-lite” Safety Signal 
is an automatic signal, con- 
nected with the car storage 

batteries. 
“Signa-lite” Safety Signal 
operates 


AUTOMATICALLY— 
INSTINCTIVELY— 
NATURALLY 

from the foot brake and steer- 

ing wheel. 

You can forget signaling. 


“Signa-lite”, the trusty depend- 
ent, thinks for you. 


Endorsed by leading motor car, 
traffic and insurance authorities. 


Price $20.00 
F. O. B. Rochester, N. Y. 


For further particulars write to 


AUTO SAFETY SIGNAL COMPANY, Inc. 


197 State Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 














Registered U. S. Patent Office. Pat. Feb. 
Ee 27, 1912; June 1, 1920. Other Patents 
Pending. ‘‘Our Patents Have Been Upheld 

ae e by the U. S. Court of Appeals.’’ 


is the only practical devic= on the market to protect the 
occupants of the rear sea’--it brings absolute comfort to 
those generally exposed to wind, dust and rain. It enables 
them to dispense with goggles, allows the men to enjoy 
smoking and the ladies an unimpaired appearance. The 
“J. H.” is adjustable to any car, will not rattle and can be 
folded down to take up no more room than a laprobe— 
enjoy open air riding with limousine comfort and pro- 
tection. Our booklet will explain all details about the shield 


—write 
The Tonneau Shield Co. 
1777 Broadway New York 





Spaces at Auto-Shows in New York and Chicago 
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THE GREAT WEST 


offers to the investor 
many opportunities which 
cannot be duplicated in 
the markets of the east— 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


—higher yields 
—with no sacrifice of 


SECURITY 


Circulars for the asking 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 























Why Liberty 
‘Bonds Declined 


Bowman,Cost & Co. 


506 Olive Street Saint Louis 


TOLEDO, OHIO (3) 


home of several of the most 
important industrial companies 
in the United States. 


—their future trend 





War Finance” (Liquida- 
tion and Depression) tells 
the story — supplemented | 
with an intensely interest- 
ing graphic chart. 


Our pamphlet “American | 









The securities of the following 
high grade companies, we offer 
for your consideration : 
Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass 
Owens Bottle Company 
Toledo Machine & Tool 
National Supply 


These four securities have 





Write for Pamphlet G 
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many attractive features which 














Securities “1. West 


We are offering for conservative 
investment and specialize in: 


HENRY HORN & COMPANY 


Cooper Building Denver, Colorado 


we feel will merit thorough 
investigation for investment 
purposes and ultimate increase 
in value. 


Further detailed information on re- 
quest. Send for descriptive letter 
“ a4” 








Utah-Idaho Sugar. 
Amalgamated Sugar, 
Common and Preferred. 
Holly Sugar, 
Common and Preferred. 
Great Western Sugar, 
Common and Preferred. 






Through our direct wire facilities we 
offer prompt service on all local se- 
curities. 


SECOR 
BELL & 
BECKWITH 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
GARDNER BLDG.-TOLEDO - PHONES. 8/8 






Cement Securities 
Mountain States Te). & Tel. 
These companies are strongly 
and ably managed, have shown a 
long dividend paying record and 
a steady increase in earnings. 






Special letter “S” on request 





Specialists in Industrial Securities 














VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 
Unfinished Business Bequeathed to 1921 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HOSE who believe in miracles— 

and in the power of the new Ad- 

ministration to banish the last ves- 
tige of evil—ought to use their influence 
toward the effacement of uncertainty 
from the affairs of men. The question 
mark attitude retards trade, and is 
often a heavy item on the liability side 
of human conduct. 

As long as paralyzing uncertainty per- 
sists, all efforts toward economy will 
seem puny. Uncertainty is the barrier 
which prevents folks to-day from tak- 
ing steps which will seem obvious to 
retrospective historians of to-morrow. 
It is the bar which makes it impossible 
to formulate irrevocable plans for the 
future. In times of accelerated flux 
like the present, it reveals captains and 
privates of industry alike hesitant, skep- 
tical, and lacking in confidence. 

If the course of events in the next 
twelve months was as patent as the de- 
velopments of the year just closing, 
millions of foot pounds of human energy 
that will be wasted could be conserved. 
Instead of blockades in commerce re- 
sulting from the lack of knowledge of 
men of commerce as to whether prices 
will tumble lower, the free movement 
of goods from producer to consumer 
could be resumed. Instead of vision- 
less wrestling between employers and 
employees throughout the nation, tenta- 
tive agreement could be more readily 
reached if it were definitely known how 
great the demand for the human ele- 
ment in manufacturing will be. 

As 1920 yields to 1921, uncertainty is 
at the crest of the wave. The reaction 
away from the balloon-like war time 
basis of alleged prosperity has set in 
motion dynamic processes which are 
fast changing the industrial fabric of 
the nation. 


Fag tae dag full knowledge regard- 
ing the next twelve months seems 
to be monopolized by the soothsayers, 
it is legitimate for students of the situ- 
ation to mark out the problems which 
are bound to bob up to plague men in 
responsible places. On the solution of 
these issues rests not only the route of 
security price movements, but also the 
welfare of the nation. 

In the first place, the whole question 
of America’s relations with Europe re- 
mains in the pigeonhole of unfinished 
business. Since the suspension of arti- 
ficial war time expedients, economic 
contacts with the Old World have been 
left to laissez-faire. No comprehensive 
plan of financing, whereby America 
would export purchasing power over- 
seas in proportion to the need, has been 
formulated. True enough, the failure 
to span the Atlantic Ocean with a huge 
bridge of credit has not yet stopped the 
flow of commodities eastward. But the 
trade which has survived has been large- 
ly at the expense of the international 
prestige of the pound sterling, the lira, 
the franc, and the mark, and also at 
the cost of clogging the domestic bank- 
ing machinery with more than $3,500,- 
000,000 of current indebtedness on the 
merchandise account of European buy- 
ers to American sellers. Unless the 
status is changed, the more impover- 
ished continental countries will approach 
the stage where they will have nothing 
to offer to entire American exporters to 
ship commodities to them. The more 
robust countries have been narrowing 
the disparities by increasing their own 
exports. 

Unless foreign debtors remain solvent, 
their creditors in this country, including 
the United States Treasury, which holds 
ten billions of dollars worth of promises 
to pay from the Allied governments, will 


be adversely affected. Moreover, the 
American producers of surpluses of raw 
materials and of manufactured articles 
will lack foreign markets, unless steps 
are taken which will give foreign cys. 
tomers currency that will be acceptable 
to domestic sellers. 

The question of financing European 
trade has emerged into a new stage, 
The impulse to act early in 1919 origi- 
nated mainly among far-sighted interna. 
tional bankers, but at that time the 
problem seemed academic to the ordj- 
nary man of business, and the am- 
bitious program failed of execution, 
Now that recession in industry has 
brought the need, of keeping the export 
markets open, dramatically to the fore. 
front of the consciousness of the masses 
at the marketplace, a much wider group 
of Americans is determined to forge new 
instruments of finance in the present 
crisis. 

Several such novelties are now brew- 
ing. Conversations are going on in vari- 
ous places throughout the land. Out 
of these exchanges of ideas, important 
developments are likely to take place 
early in 1921. The largest project con- 
templated is the launching of a $100, 
000,000 corporation under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The capital for this enterprise, 
according to the program, is to be sub- 
scribed by bankers and business men 
in all parts of the country, and the cor- 
poration which will be formed with a 
Federal charter under the terms of the 
Edge Act, will be permitted to accept 
bills originating from foreign trade up 
to ten times its capital. Thus far, there 
has been only one important outgrowth 
of the legislation prepared by Senator 
Edge, but the program of the American 
Bankers’ Association and others indi- 
cates that the law will soon be put to 
more considerable use. 

These omens showing that business 
men and bankers are preparing to grap- 
ple with the unprecedented situation 
are significant. It may be that it will 
still be possible to keep up a steady 
stream of exports to Europe, but, no 
matter how successful these efforts 
prove, the indication is that the volume 
in dollars, and to a lesser extent in 
units, may be expected to shrink, instead 
of further expanding. American indus- 
try is likely to try to adjust itself to 
the new state of affairs in which Ev- 
rope’s buying power is curtailed. 

But international bankers assert that 
it will be impossible for any part of 
the world to thrive completely, while 
another continent becomes _poverty- 
stricken. Some financiers take the view 
that, if the Allies fix the reparations 
at a sum that Germany will be able 
to pay, the promises of the Teutons 
would form the collateral for credit in 
the United States. The establishment 
of real peace in Europe, with a radical 
curtailment of armaments, would reduce 
the need of further inflation abroad, 
and would elevate the credit standing 
of countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe especially. 


INANCING schemes can only help 

during the emergency. Ultimately 
Europe will have to pay off its current 
obligations and accumulated debt 
through the shipment of goods to this 
country. When European debtors be- 
gin to liquidate their merchandise 1- 
debtedness in this country, it will tend 
to ease the domestic banking situation, 
which is aggravated by the huge float- 
ing debt of Europe. 

Credit is the next great factor that 
will condition market developments © 

(Continued on page 102) 
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INVESTMENT BONDS 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Byllesby electric and gas 
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The Municipal Bond Center 


Toledo is the recognized center of the United States for Municipal 
Bonds. We are in that center, therefore in closest possible touch with 
conditions as they affect other parts of the country in the municipal 
field. 

Our organization has reached that peak of efficiency that our service 
to our old friends and prospective clients alike is well known. 
Periodically we issue an attractive list of bonds which is noteworthy 
of your most careful consideration. 


We invite your inquiry and should be 
pleased to place you on our list to 
receive our current bond offerings. 


A. T. BELL & COMPANY 


Second National Bank Building 


TOLEDO 


OHIO 


Chicago Office—Chamber of Commerce Building 














GREAT WESTERN SUGAR 


The largest beet sugar company in the world. Produc- 
tion, past five years, 25,000,000 bags of sugar. 


No bonded indebtedness 
Preferred stock pays 7% annually; Common 47% 


Capitalization ......... 
Dividends paid in fifteen years... . 


eeusede $30,000,000 


45,000,000 


We have specialized in these high grade securities for years, 
and shall be pleased to furnish detailed information on request. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Colorado National Bank Bldg. 


. DENVER, COLORADO 























Stock Groups 





A 


Comparative Study 
of 


has been prepared for 
students of financial con- 
ditions and investors, 
showing relative technical 
position and definite con- 
clusions as to the price 
trend of the following 
groups of securities: 


Animal Products Rubbers 


Coppers Shipping 
Equipments Steels 
Motors Sugars 
Oils Tobacco 
Rails Utilities 


The cross-currents in the 
present market, caused by 
conflicting trade conditions, 
render comparison of stock 
groups a comprehensive aid 
to intelligent investing. 


Copy sent without obliza- 
tion. Ask for No. 33-A. 


M. S.WOLFE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
41 BROAD ST NEW YORK 

















WE OFFER 


the securities of a 


CANADIAN 
PULP MILL 


on a very favorable 
basis. This company 
owns, and leases from 
the Canadian Govern- 
ment, areas of timber 
land sufficient for its 
needs for many years to 
come, and which could 
not be duplicated today 
at anything like origi- 
nal cost to the Com- 
pany. 

WE ALSO OFFER 
First Mortgage Bonds se- 
cured by real estate valued 
at over three times the debt 
against it. This is an un- 
usually attractive issue now 
salable on a seven percent 
basis. 


W.M. Hager & Co. 


Mining Exchange Building 
Colorado Springs, Col. 











1921. Since November, 1919, by a suc- 
cession of increases in discount rates, 
the Federal Reserve system has led a 
movement to check inflationary expan- 
sion in the United States. This policy 
has directed the course of the read- 
justment in industry, and has tended 
to check mushroom growths started 
during the post-armistice boom. But, 
of deflation of credit—actual contrac- 
tion of the aggregate loans and notes 
outstanding of the Reserve System— 
there has been none in 1920. A peak 
was attained in March, and this high 
level persisted until the fall, when sea- 
sonal crop demands and the require- 
ments of industry required further ex- 
pansion of credit. To make the ex- 
perience of business men facing sharp 
declines in the value of merchandise as 
shock-proof as possible, the banks have 
made protective loans to industry, 
which prevented an immediate reflec- 
tion of lower commodity prices in 
shrunken bank loans. 

After New Year’s Day, a great na- 
tional movement is scheduled, when 
customers throughout the land will 
journey to the banks and exchange ideas 
as to their standing. Normally, this 
period marks the time for paying off 
loans, and it is expected that, even in 
the present abnormal situation, the 
tightness which has prevailed in the 
money marts will be appreciably re- 
laxed. If this anticipation corresponds 
with the fact, it may have an impor- 
tant bearing on the meanderings of the 
prices of common stocks, which have 
been depressed all through this year, 
partly because of the scarcity of credit 
for speculative purposes. However, 
even if the rental charge on money 
should drop conspicuously, the change 
would not act as the wand of a good 
fairy and restore quotations to the fan- 
tastic heights attained in the bull market 
days of 1919, when many securities rose 
far above their real worth. There is 
nothing in the situation to warrant the 
assumption that the era of swollen 
profits will persist. Where dividends 
have been passed or where sales have 
been tremendously reduced, the securi- 
ties of corporations will be intrinsically 
less valuable than they were a year 
ago, when the unprecedented profits of 
the ‘moment were capitalized for all 
time by the seemingly endless rise of 
quotations. Easier money then will not 
automatically start a bull market. 

Moreover, although some easing may 
be expected, it is unlikely that funds 
for speculative purposes will be forth- 
with available for the asking after the 
first of the year. Even if commercial 
loans should be compressed as a result 
of the deflation of prices, which eventu- 
ally will make it cheaper to finance a 
given unit of trade, it is likely that the 
Federal Reserve Banks will urge mem- 
ber institutions to reduce their borrow- 
ings and rediscounts at the central reser- 
voirs of credit, instead of placing at the 
disposal of speculators the funds ex- 
tracted from industry. 


i this connection, it is interesting to 
recall these remarks of Benjamin 
Strong, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York (who is now on a 
leave of absence), on November 3, 
1919, when the first move toward credit 
deflation was made: “The reason for 
the advance in rates announced to-day 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York is the evidence that some part of 
the great volume of credit, resulting 
from both government and private bor- 
rowing, which war finance required as 
it is released from time to time from 
government needs, is being diverted to 
speculative employment rather than to 
the reduction of bank loans. As the 
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total volume of the government’s loans 
is now in the course of reduction, cor- 
responding reductions in bank loans and 
deposits should be made in order to 
insure an orderly return of normal credi 
conditions.” 

In view of this dictum, it is unrea- 
sonable to expect the Reserve authori- 
ties to permit funds released by industry 
to go into speculative channels without 
restraint, before the borrowings at the 
central banks are curtailed. Since No- 
vember, 1919, the government debt has 
been reduced, despite the unexpected 
expenditures made in connection with 
the conditions under which the roads 
were returned to private management, 
and the aggregate of loans for Stock 
Exchange purposes has been almost cut 
in two, according to estimates. But the 
funds set free were quickly absorbed by 
industrial borrowers whose appetite for 
credit was insatiable. 

The recession in industry which has 
been marked since the spring will 
eventually lessen the credit requirement 
of business corners. Early in 1921, 
when men of business have discovered 
through the taking of inventories where 
price deflation has left them, and after 
some of the maturing loans have been 
paid off, it is expected that the aggre- 
gate of credit outstanding will be small- 
er than at present. 

For practical purposes, the inescapable 
question is how far will deflation go? 
Will prices (which in many instances 
soared 150 per cent higher than the 
1913 level) have to decline until the 
pre-war basis is reached? It is un- 
reasonable to think so, as there was 
nothing uniquely desirable or stable 
about the price level of 1913. 

Usually price swings go to extremes 
in both directions. It is likely that the 
prices of some commodities will slump 
inordinately low, but the interplay of 
the forces of the ancient twins, supply 
and demand, may be relied upon to 
correct inequities. 





HE Bache Review, a _ four-page 

weekly editorial sheet, published by 
J. S. Bache & Company, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 42 
Broadway, New York, is quoted widely 
in the press and is said to be read by 
over 2,000,000 people every week. 

The Review treats editorially of the 
events of the times as they effect busi- 
ness and financial situations. It en- 
deavours to mold public opinion in 
favor of sound economic and _ political 
principles and common sense methods. 

In a recent issue the Review treats 
with the topic “Abolish the Excess 
Profit Tax; Substitute the Gross Sales 
Tax”, pointing out that with a tax of 
one per cent on a flat percentage basis 
against the volume of business, every 
merchant will be able to estimate his 
tax accurately, thereby carrying it as 
an expense item, establishing prices, 
without profiteering, instead of adding 
large sums to prices in order to cover 
the uncertain excess profits tax. 

The Bond Department of the Inter- 
national Trust Company, of Denver, 
Colo., announces that on the first of 
each month they will publish, in the 
interest of investors, The Investment 
Monitor. 

The Monitor will contain a brief re- 
sumé of the investment situation, dis- 
cussions of current issues, together with 
a column in each issue devoted to ques- 
tions, asked each month by readers. 

A further purpose of the Monitor 
will be to act as guide to those um 
familiar with the science of investing 
and to call attention to certain securl- 
ties which at the time seem to offer 
unusual opportunities. 
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my PREFER ‘Deities to any other cigarette ls FOR EASE IN ENTERTAINING 
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The Whole World Pays 
Tribute to Técla Pearls 


8 the most exclusive social circles 
in London, Paris, Rome, and Madrid, 
no less than among smart women in 
New York and other leading American 
cities, Técla Pearls share with Orientals 
the distinction of being the only pearls 
that women will wear who enjoy social 
prominence oraspire to it. One cannot 
compromise with imitations without 
being compromised. 


Tecla Pearl Necklaces 
with Genuine Diamond Clasps, 


$100 to $350 





IB Iipth focnuse New bjork 


JO Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 
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VANITY FAIR 


JoeGlump:a Tragedy of Farm Life 


(Continued from page 41) 


think about turning the water off 
so he wouldn’t be able to get his nine 
swallows ? 

Hutpaw (admiringly): How won- 
derful you are, darling! You think of 
everything! (She goes toward the chil- 
dren’s cot; bends over them and turns 
deathly pale. Gilbert rushes to her 
side, thus giving Joe his long-awaited 
chance to escape from his chair beside 
the stove. Slowly he works his way 
toward the towel-roller.) 

Grsert (to Huldah): What is it, 
my darling? 

Hu.pau (terrified): Oh, Gilbert! I 
am frightened! The dead fish is in 
Jetsam’s hand. There is a saying, on 
the Maine coast, that a dead fish found 
in a bed is a sure sign of 

Joe (no longer able to control him- 
self): Hic—hic—hic—— 

HuLpau - (shrieks): My God! What’s 
that? (Huldah and Gilbert turn; they 
see Joe wrench the roller from the 
wall.) 

Joe: Take—hic—hic—that! (He 
strikes Gilbert on the temple with the 
roller. Gilbert falls, lifeless, to the floor. 
A second blow—and Huldah falls, dead, 
beside her lover. Joe drops exhausted to 
the floor, hiccoughing violently. Flot- 
sam and Jetsam, now thoroughly 
aroused, rush for water automatically.) 

FiotsaM: Nine swallows, papa! 

Jetsam: Hold breaf, papa! 

Curtain 

Note. It may interest the reader to 
glance at the following review of this 
great play. The notice appears in the 
New York Times-Herald: 

“The League for the Higher Drama 





is to be congratulated on the production 
of this great play—for great it is, in 
every sense of the word. Not since the 
days of Ibsen’s first American produc- 
tion, has the writer.—who was then 1g 
months old,—seen anything like it. The 
public is indeed fortunate in having this 
opportunity of seeing two members of 
the immortal Barrymore-Drew family 
acting together in a play worthy of their 
genius. John Barrymore, in the rdle of 
Joe Glump, gives an unforgettably real- 
istic performance which stirs his hearers 
to their depths. It is said that Mr, 
Barrymore spent six months in solitude 
at the Lambs, learning the hiccough in 
its every shade—every nuance—and the 
effects he obtains are truly marvellous, 
As for Mr. Drew—well, the part of the 
suave, polished Gilbert fitted him like 
a glove. Jane Cowl was the Huldah— 
an emotionally sustained performance 
that could not be equalled by anyone 
on the stage today—save, perhaps, by 
Mrs. Fiske. A word of praise must be 
given to the Dolly Sisters, as Flotsam 
and Jetsam, and Arthur Byron as Dr, 
Parkins. Mr. Belasco’s mounting of 
the piece needs no further praise. Suf- 
fice it to say that, when the audience 
caught the symbolic aroma of dead fish 
and low tide at the beginning of the 
powerful third act, the whole house 
broke into applause and yelled for the 
producer, who was forced to say a few 
words before the play could proceed, 
All in all, it was a memorable evening, 
and one that introduced to the public 
the most exquisitely depressing play 
that New York has been privileged to 
view in a decayed.” 


The D’Annunzio Touch 


(Continued from page 43) 


clared himself in favour of self-determi- 
nation for the inhabitants of Chehoo- 
kee, and invited them to make an oath, 
which they all did with great readiness. 

“In accordance with the latest Euro- 
pean method, D’Annunzio Cobb has 
announced that Chehookee is henceforth 
to be a self-delimiting area with a neu- 
tral zone (mostly pasture) separating it 
from the United States, and with a 
corridor leading through it. 

“According to the latest reports, the 
Cobbistas, or followers of Cobb, are in 
undisputed control. After a brief dis- 
turbance, business is going on as usual. 
The five and ten cent store, which had 
been looted at the height of the revo- 
lution, re-opened yesterday, and the 
mule cars are both running. 

“The man Cobb is said by those who 
have seen him, to resemble, both in 
stature and physique, the beau ideal of 
the liberator. There is much in the 
poise of his body which recalls the 
medieval knight: in fact, there’s a lot 
of it. Deep dreamy eyes smoulder un- 
der a brow of ivory, while the delicate 


tracery of the face recalls the features of 
St. Francis d’Assisi as seen in some 
half-lighted gallery, or even in the dark, 

“In short, it is very generally said 
that Gabriele D’Annunzio has nothing 
on Irving Cobb.” 

By a striking coincidence, at the very 
moment when Mr. Cobb is proclaiming 
the freedom of the hinterland of Ken- 
tucky, a similar movement has been in- 
augurated for the establishment of a 
poet’s republic in California. The two 
brothers Irwin—Guglielmo and Wal- 
luccio—have issued a proclamation to 
the moving picture people to join the 
movement, and to the motor car tour- 
ists to break their chains. 

Meantime, in the spacious and hos- 
pitable province of Quebec, where I 
live, I am planning a poets’ republic of 
my own. The provincial government 
has very kindly given me 50,000 square 
miles and a beer and wine license. I 
am negotiating for a first-class poet, 
but, even if I fail to get him, I don’t 
think that D’Annunzio’s republic will 
have much on mine. 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 71) 


Hearts are trumps, and Z leads. Y 
and Z want four tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads the eight of diamonds. A’s 
best defence is to trump and lead the 
trump, but this forces his partner to a 
discard, in which he has three choices. 
If B discards a club, Z will win the 
trump trick and lead the spade queen. 
Then he will throw B into the lead with 
the small diamond. 

If B discards a diamond on A’s trump 
lead, Z wins the trump and leads a 
small spade, instead of the queen. If 
A passes up this trick, B wins it with 


the seven, and loses all his clubs. If A 
covers the spade five with the ten, Z 
holds tenace over him for de last two 
tricks. 

If B discards the spade on A’s trump 
lead, Z leads the diamond and _ again 
Y makes three tricks in clubs. If, i- 
stead of the trump, A leads a small 
spade at the second trick, Z wins it; 
but if A leads one of his high spades, 
Y must trump it. 

A small diamond opening will not 
solve,—as A trumps it, B throws in the 
jack and discards the spade on the 
trump lead. 
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SCHWARTZ 
GALLERIES 








Etchings 
Paintings 
Engravings 








14 EAST 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON 





“Canvas Backs” 














by Roland ‘Clark 























SIXTEENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL 
MOTOR BOAT, SHIP AND 
ENGINE SHOW 


Grand Central Palace, New York City 


OPENS FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10th 
CLOSES SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18th 


This exhibition presents a wider array of varying types of boats than 
ever before, many new features of hull design having been created by 
the builders and incorporated in the lines of new pleasure craft for the 
1921 yachting season. Many radical changes in engine design and 
equipment are also shown for the first time. 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST DISPLAY OF BOATS, 
ENGINES AND ACCESSORIES 


Full descriptive catalogue of exhibits mailed to any part of the United 
States, 25 cents postpaid. Address 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE & BOAT MFRS., INC. 
Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 
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Hays Ristbelt 
ForMotoring or StreetWear 


Soft, pliable Cuffs that fit either over or under the 
coat sleeve, as you choose. A Belt that straps snugly 
to keep out the breezes. A First Quality Leather— 
delightfully soft, in the color you prefer. 

Ristbelt is ‘“Superseam” construction—an ‘“outseam” 
glove, so stitched with silk that the seams will not ravel, 
even though the thread is cut or broken. Made for 
both Men and Women. 

Ask your dealer for “Ristbelt,’ one of the 


Hays Superseam Gloves 


The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 
GLOVES SINCE 1854 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Supreme dessert aids, 
Vari-flavored fillings 
between fragile strips. 


ANOLA 


Sugar Wafers 


Feather-light squares 
sandwiching creamy 
chocolate-flavored filling. 


RAMONA 


Sugar Wafers 


Chocolate-flavored wafers 
with a creamy cocoanut- 
flavored center. Superb! 


0; 


























HEN mealtime 


sweets are in 
order, the appearance 
of the ‘‘lightsome 
three” is a happy sig- 
nal for renewed interest 
in beverages, ices, and 
fruit-desserts. There’s 
something lacking 
when they are absent. 


In Nasisco, ANOLA 
and Ramona Sugar 
Wafers is the ready 
answer to many a ques- 
tion of graceful hospi- 
tality. They harmonize 
deliciously with so 
many other good 
things, and are at home 
in any company. 
Keep a supply in the 
pantry. 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 











VANITY FAIR 














found it! 


It’s there! That motor search-light he’s 
been hunting for months. He’d forgotten 
the name—but here it is, in the motor 
section of Vanity Fair. Buyable? Certainly. 
And though he’s in a Chilean bank 
he'll get it in time for that coastwise 
motor trip he’s planned. How ? Through 


VANITY FAIR’S 
Shopping Service 


oe a man in Jamaica likes a girl in Vancouver. 
She got a beautiful Whistler lithograph for Christ- 
mas—but she never knew how the Vanity Fair shoppers 
quarrelled for hours about which one she’d like best. 


ERE’S a man in Utah who wants a reindeer coat 
—and every man in Texas seems to hanker for a 
pair of brogues. 


Bn: Vanity Fair Shopping Service will tell you where 
to buy books, prints, clothes, sporting goods, motor 
accessories, or anything that’s in the magazine—not 
to mention a world of other things that aren’t in it. Or 
it will buy them for you if you prefer. 


ANITY FAIR Shopping Service—every mail—gets 
dozens of letters from all over the world from 
people who cut out a picture or describe what they 


want, inclose a cheque, and—leave the rest to the taste 
and judgment of the Vanity Fair shoppers. 


There is no charge for this service. 


Just explain fully what you want 
Give sizes, prices, colors, etc. 


Inclose a cheque....and that’s all 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 


19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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WmM. A. FRENCH & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


AND MAKERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 





WALL COVERINGS, DRAPERIES 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS, RUGS | 
LAMPS, SHADES AND MIRRORS 
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A food confection sO sur- 
prisingly different in its 
smooth, rich chocolate taste— 


and you know it’s pure. 
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BROOKS -OSTRUK 


Builders and Repairers of 


Motor Coach Work 

















225-227 West 66th Street, New York 
Easily 


EDUCE Naturally 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
— standard weight-reducing ration. 
Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 
and Gutictows food—scientifically prepared. 
here is_no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
the Basy Bread course. Legions have reported remarkable 
reductions in weight with gains in strength and _ health. 
You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread booklet, 
— Cas a Foods Co. which gives reliable information on obesity and how to reduce. 
Oran ae i bg for your copy to- 
Dear ile day. Sent in_ sealed, 


lain cover, postage pre- 
I consider your Basy Bread Ls paid. » ere 
Course 2 success from every 
angle. and thank you-for the 
many comrtesios you have ex- 
tended me during my 
course. 


Very oy yours, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fila. 


Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a day, 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 










DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. 


BASY BREAD 


33 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 




















REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 


























Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s Mutt 
Reducing Rubber 
Garments 
for Men and 
Women 
Cover the entire 
body or any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 
: ; Send for illus- 
Belt with coutil back, $9.00 trated booklet. 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue 


(Billing’s Building, 4th Floor—Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) NewYork 





Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 
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Lablache pays homage to 

the complexions of millions 
of fair women, who in appreciation say 
“We use Lablache and always will until 
something better is found.” Lablache 
has been the standard for nearly fifty 
years. 
Refuse Substitutes, they may be dangerous 
Flesh, White, oy oe Bho —— 

ma ver tw 
of druggists ‘onnualiy. Send (0c. for a 
sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
125 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 84 
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Merely to see the LaFayetTs is to place 
high estimate upon it. For it is the kind 
of car the eye singles out in the multitude 
and follows with candid admiration 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Q@rs Hill Inpianapous 
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LAFAYETTE 


THE CAREY PRINTING CO. INC 
ew Yo 
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COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


(vreators OF CY COVG 


Patent eppiied for 
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Grafonola 
in ‘Period “Designs 


This handsome, hand-carved Charles II Period Design 
Columbia Grafonola is a copy of a cabinet made about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Thanks to the skill of 
the modern craftsmen who make cabinets for Columbia, 
not a detail has been lost. 
























This masterpiece is reproduced with all the accuracy with 
which Columbia Records played on it reproduce the singing 
and playing of all the modern master musicians who make 
records for Columbia. Operated by electric current, motor 
starting and stopping automatically. 


Standard Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100 


Charles II 
Design 


Exclusive Columbia Grand Opera Artists 





BARRIENTOS LAZARO ROMAINE 
GARDEN MACBETH ROTHIER "a 
GORDON MARDONES STRACCIARI 

HACKETT PONSELLE VAN GORDON 


e 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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